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Merchandising in Wartime 


Common Sense Revision of 139 


FTER eleven months of a hopelessly unsatisfactory situ- 
ation, the OPA has revised order 139 on used refrig- 
erator prices. The revised order, effective April 15 
(see page 27 this issue for official release), makes a great deal 
more sense than the original which has been in effect since May 
18, 1942. 

Price classification B—‘“unreconditioned but cleaned and 
checked” is eliminated, leaving only classification A—‘as is” 
and C—“reconditioned.” 






The 21 specifications of work to be done in order to qualify 
the job as reconditioned are replaced by four simple operations 
relating only to performance, equipment and refinishing. The 
guaranty has been reduced from one year to three months. Ii 
a one year guaranty is furnished an additional charge is per- 
mitted. Price controls have been extended to cover sales made 
by individual householders. Ceilings have been named for renta!, 
There seems to be a sincere effort to take into consideration 
the experience and opinions of men in the appliance business, 
and to let in the light of reason. 

Well, its about time. Since order 139 was issued, there has 
been a practically unanimous criticism of its provisions by the 
appliance trade. Last July we printed the reaction of leaguc 
managers and others representing broadly the opinion of th 
industry. [t was met by defensive statements from OPA (E.M., 
\ugust 1942), as all the subsequent dissent has been. Violations 
of one kind or another have been common, as could easily 
have been expected. The present revision is welcome, though 
belated, and should go far to put second-hand trading in refrig 
erators on a basis where much needed home equipment can be 
put back into useful service. 


Service Problems 
.. ICE as a means of dealer survival will continue to 
— 


be a dominant project for the duration. And consequently 
reports on dealers’ experience with service, whether from per 
sonal observation or surveys is of great interest and importance. 
\ recent survey of General Electric Appliance Service Cen 
ter dealers given an instructive picture of the demand for serv 
ice. Two hundred and forty-nine, or twenty percent of those 
reporting, stated they were overloaded, forced to turn cus- 
tomers down or scheduling work far in advance; but seven 
hundred and seventy-two, or sixty-two percent reported they 
were able to keep up with demand altho very busy; while 
another two hundred and eighteen, the remaining eighteen per- 
cent, were in a position to handle more service business than 
they were offered. 
Customers, according to this study, are showing an under 
standing of the service dealer’s difficulties and are patient with 
delays. Eighty-nine percent of the dealers reported few com- 


plaints over the length of time it now takes to repair thei 
appliances. 

Training schools held by manufacturers for dealers and 
repair men meet a good and growing response. While sixty 
percent reported they had attended a first series of training 
schools, seventy-five percent report they are planning to attend 
the next. 

Getting parts and manpower are the two big problems for the 
dealer. Altho the parts situation is regularly becoming bet- 
ter, the problem ranked number one with twenty-two percent 
and altogether had eighty-seven percent of the total mentions. 
Manufacturers are making every effort to provide an adequate 
supply and with growing dealer recognition of the importance of 
returning parts for remanufacturing or furnishing receipts for 
the sale of scrap materials, the part shortage should be licked 
Manpower, however, will be a continuing headache. In the G-E 
survey, twenty-one percent reported manpower as their major 
problem, and fifty-eight percent mentioned it as a major diff 
culty. Training came in for thirty-one percent of mentions. 

In view of the fact that turnover of manpower for service is 
so very high, training might logically have loomed latger in 
such a study. For trained men are scarce and getting scarcer. 
How this is working is graphically pictured in a report on a 
war industries city by one of our scouts: 

“Of service men, there were approximately 55 men employed 
on electrical appliance service in the city in 1941. Today there 
are about 30 service men. The catch lies in the fact that there 
has been virtually a complete turnover. The veterans as migit 
be suspected, have better jobs at the war plants, but the pré 
prietors are carrying on with green hands. A man who knows 
tells me there are two kinds of service men nowadays. There 
are fellows who are so independent that they don’t want to take 
a job. They want the privilege of sleeping late mornings if they 
feel like it and being their own boss. These men are not attracted 
to war industries. The others are beginners who see a good 
chance to learn a business and men who are crippled, old or 
cannot stand up to the strenuous strain of work in a war plant. 
Just as radio stations today are looking for announcers with a 
fair voice and a bad hernia, so repair “depots (pronounced 
deppos in the army) want cripples and people old enough not 
to be sucked into the army.” 

One thing all the surveys on service have in common is that 
most of all these dealers expect to stay in business. Their diff 
culties are many and various, and emergencies are the rule, 
but dealers are meeting and overcoming them, and are cor 
fident that they can carry on. 
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“YEH MAN! AND TO THINK THEY USED TO 
BE G-E AUTOMATIC BLANKETS.” 























“THESE ELECTRICALLY 
HEATED FLYING SUITS. ARE 
PLENTY COMFY, EH?" 


“AND ON EVERY 
SHIP AND TANK, i 
Too1" 





“YOU CAN BET 
THERE'S G-E 
EQUIPMENT " 

ON EVERY 

U. S. PLANE.” 













“THAT'S A 
MIGHTY SAFE 
HOUSE, SONI” 




















“WE TOP 
THAT 10% 





“| RECOGNIZE THIS 
STREET SIGN FROM THE 
G-E ADVERTISEMENT 
IN COLLIER’S.” 





“LOOKING FOR ONE OF THOSE G-E ADS, SIR? 
THEY'RE IN ALL THE 
BIG MAGAZINES” 


“YES! THAT'S THE 
SMITH'S NEW HOMEI(" 





, MOM, LOOK! 
THAT'S THE HOUSE WE 
SAW IN THE MAGAZINES.” 






“WITH ALL THE PUBLICITY 
G-E IS GIVING THIS HIGHWAY, 
WE BETTER WATCH OUT 

FOR HEAVY TRAFFIC" 



















“HE TOLD ME ALOT _ 
ABOUT THE CARE 
OF APPLIANCES, TOO. ~_/” 
I'M CAPTAIN IN THE 

KITCHEN AT OUR HOUSE.” 
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G-E SERVICE MAN 
IT’S WONDERFUL y 4 


“HONEST, MISTER — DO YOU 
"4 GO TO SCHOOL, TOO? 
DO YOU, MISTER? 
DO YOU, HUH?" 
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HAVE ANY TROUBLE.” 
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FIXED IT, WE NEVER 
FOR PAINT FINISHES 
ON APPLIANCES.” 
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“PROPER CARE OF 
ELECTRIC 
APPLIANCES 
1S JUST PLAIN 
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“I POSED FOR THIS HORSE SENSEI" 


a ON MY LAST FURLOUGH.” 
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“IT'S JUST LIKE 
YOU, JIM! 
AND EVERYBODY 
SAW IT IN LIFE AND 

THE POST MAGAZINES." 
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} } love 
F late there has been a lot of 


le ining bas k and peering nto 


the future Talk about th 
derful, unbelievable, superdoop: 
ippliances that are going to roll off 
producti lines the minute war end 
is been dripping from every typ 
writer. So mouth watering a_ picture 
beet purveved that it fairly makes 
itch to cast " ind pend those 
efense bond 
It i to be a killjoy \ 
to stand up a Lv lly Pain’t so 
McGee 
But ebody loe it yp ik hi 
piece, this kind of propaganda is go 
ing to build up a mountain of sale 
re tance when war does end. W 


can just see Mrs. MecNastyv saving: 
We'll wait for what we ee im the 


papers—vyou buzzards are showing u 
the old models.’ 


\n examination of manufacturing 


difficulties will make clear why pipe 


ne xlels are going 


place it takes 
a tactory to turn about. When 
Ss going to find every 
inufacturer of appliances completely 
The changeover to peace 
time products will require months of 
work to get ready. Consider, if you 
long it took to swing 
production of war materials. With all 
drum beating and hurry, it took 





Imagination Running Wild on Post War 
Products May Have a Nasty Kick Back 


equally true when the shooting ends. 

It must also be remembered that 
the war has badly dislocated our popu 
lation geographically, also that 15 mil 
lion women are working. For the gov- 
ernment to cancel all war contracts 
would mean a wave of unemployment 
of people far from their peacetime 
jobs. It is almost certain that controls 
and contracts will be released gradually 
to permit people to find their old em- 
ployment. This, too, will delay appli- 
ance production. 

Further consideration must be given 
to the suppliers. Few appliances are 
made completely by one manufacturer. 





APRIL, 


Trim, casters, cabinets, 





rubber parts, 


and dozens of other items come from 
various firms. These companies face 
equal delay. For want of rubber from 
Malaya, delivery of washers from 
Iowa may be hung up. With all ship- 
ping routes upset, bringing in raw 
materials may be slow. 


Permit us to quote some of the 


leading manufacturers on these points: 


1. “In my opinion it will be six 
months after appliance manufactur- 
ers are permitted to resume normal 
operations before refrigerators will 
start coming off production lines.” 

2. “My guess ... is that washers 
will be coming off the production 
line in from three to six months 
and that they will be in the hands 
of the public 30 days thereafter .. . 
unless the war lasts sufficiently long 
and government permits a loosening 
of engineering talent as well as ma- 
chine tool equipment.” 
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3. “My answer depends on how 
long the war lasts. If it were to end 
within six months, it would take 
ninety days to six months for most 
washer manufacturers to get ma- 
chines into the hands of the public. 
The reason is that engineering and 
production departments have been 
so busy with conversion that most 
of them haven’t had time to get set 
for a quick change back to washer 
production. If the war continues a 
year or two more, which I think 
it will, the engineering and_ pro- 
duction staffs will have the war 
work going along at maximum pro- 
duction and to the point where they 
will be able to get set for a very 
fast change to washer production. 
In my opinion, raw materials will 
be allocated to manufacturers and 
washers will, in turn, be allocated 
to dealers for some months after 
we are back in production.” 

4.“. . . It will be four to six 
months before refrigerators come 
off the production line and about 
the same time before they are in 
the hands of the public.” 

5. “If the war stops suddenly like 
the 1918 war, I think it will take 
anybody at least four months to get 
back into production on any basis 
... | think we will all be faced with 
some form of governmental control 
over the rate at which we go back 
into production and the rate at which 
our merchandise will be available to 
the consuming public.” 


Now what would you do, as a man- 
ufacturer, when you had finally been 
given the go ahead? Would you too! 
up for new models, or would you 
produce tested, satisfactory appliances 
on which you already had the dies? 

Even if a factory had a revolu- 
tionary idea, a time where every firm 


in the country was in a state of flux 
would not be an auspicious moment to 
tip its hand. Competition could copy 
too quickly. Furthermore a time when 
materials were scarce, as the imme- 
diate after war era is likely to be, 
would not be a good moment to come 
out with something new. Scarcity 
would likely rob the manufacturer of 
the fruits of success, as he could not 
produce fast enough. 

Let us see what men who are up 
to their ears in manufacturing think 
about what the first appliances after 
the war are going to be like. 


1. “A lot depends on how the war 
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ends. If the European war is drawn 
to a satisfactory conclusion .. . it 
is reasonable to assume that many 
of us will have an opportunity to 
begin rearranging portions of our 
plants for the production of refrig- 
erators ... I think that many manu- 
facturers will get back onto the mar- 
ket with 1942 refrigerators.” 

2. “As conditions stand today, it 
is our opinion that the first of these 
new refrigerators will be 1942 
models.” 

3. “. . . These first washers will 
be very similar to 1942 models. 
Minor changes are possible and un- 
doubtedly there will be a shortening 
of the line. I understand a few man- 
ufacturers are all set to come out 
with certain new models, but that 
is only because they were about 
ready to introduce them in 1942.” 

4. °°... The production referred 
to would be 1942 models.” 

What about the dream models that 
the artists today are drawing such 
pretty pictures of, ELectricat Mer- 
CHANDISING asked. It may not be gen- 
erally realized, one maker said, but 
new products have to go through a 
testing out period before they are 
released. This is something that must 
be piled on to other manufacturing 
difficulties. 


1. “If (manufacturers) have to 
start from scratch at the termina- 
tion of hostilities, the so-called 
dream models would not come into 
being until a year or a vear and a 
half thereafter.” 

2. “The dream models will fol- 
low a year or two after the war is 


over. My answer to this question 
will be somewhat prejudiced, be- 
cause I have never been an ex- 
ponent of gadgets and dodads as a 
means of creating demand. The 
wheel was invented thousands of 
years ago, and it is still about the 
best means of locomotion. Some 
twenty-odd years ago the submerged 
agitator principle of washing was 
invented and there is still no new 
way to wash that will get as much 
dirt out of clothes as fast 

“T think it wrong to get the pub- 
lic unduly aroused about all the 
new merchandise it is to expect im- 
mediately after the war, because 
with rare exceptions it won't hap- 
pen at all. For example, many 
people think that plastics are going 
to ‘rule the roost’ and fail to realize 
that all materials have their uses 
and limitations. I recently attended 
a very fine talk by one of the Dupont 
people on new uses for plastics. 
After the meeting I asked him 
whether he thought a plastic tub 
would be possible and advisable, and 
he said it might be, but for the pres- 
ent he thought that some of the new 
glass products along the line of 
Pyrex would be much more pref- 
erable. . . . . The composition of 
molded plastics is such that they 
are prone to absorb some moisture, 
especially after the outside surface 
becomes slightly worn.” 

3. “As to the so-called ‘dream’ 


(Please turn to page 50) 
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Steps in Repairing 


(NON-AUTOMATIC AND AUTOMATIC) 


MAZDA BULB 


MALE PLUG TEST PRONGS 


by | Se a 





1 When repairing electric irons, a series lamp test set is indispensable. This picture 
shows the method of wiring one. When the prongs are touched to both ends of the 
circuit being tested, the lamp will light indicating a complete circuit or will not light 
indicating an open circuit. This may be used in the same way when testing for grounds. 
A test between either terminal of the iron and its shell or body should not indicate any 
circuit, the lamp should not light. 

















2 Here we have a non-automatic mica unit flat iron. Complaints on this iron are usually 
caused by a burned out unit or badly burned terminals which prevent the plug from 
making proper contact. Using a series test lamp will indicate whether or not the circuit 
is complete and a visual inspection will determine whether or not it is necessary to 
replace the terminals. 








+00000—_ 











3 The assembly of this iron is very simple and self-evident. The terminals in this case 
are badly burned and should be replaced. If the original series lamp test showed the 
circuit to be open, it is usually well to make an additional check after disassembly to 
make sure that the open circuit is in the unit and is not due to dirty or badly burned 
terminals. If the terminals are only dirty and not burned or undersized, they can be 
cleaned with a piece of emery cloth. Always make certain that all screws are tightened 
securely when re-assembling the iron. A little graphite on the screws will make them go 
in easier and will not cause smoking when the iron is heated. 


Hotpoint and 


These pictures are taken from a series of 
slides used by the Product Service Divi- 
sion of General Electric in their field train- 
ing program on appliance maintenance. 














4 Another non-automatic flatiron. Practically the only difference between this and the 
last picture is in the unit. A length of nichrome ribbon wound on a mica core made up 
the unit we just discussed. Here, we have 4 nichrome element wound in the shape of a 
door spring or helix, packed in an insulating material (magnesium oxide) and swedged 
inside of a tubular sheath. This sheath is then shaped in more or less the form of a "V" 
and placed in the mold so that it becomes an integral part of the casting. Leads are 
brazed to the terminals of this Calrod unit to provide a path for the current between 
the iron terminals and unit. When this iron was tested for an open circuit before it was 
disassembled, the lamp did not light. Disassembly showed the probable cause to be 
a broken lead and testing between the terminals of the Calrod unit itself caused the 
lamp to light and indicated that the heating element proper was not open. This circuit 


may be readily corrected by brazing a new lead in place. 





MICA WASHERS 


STEEL WASHER 


LEAD 


SILVER SOLDER 
USING BORAX OR 
SILVER SOLDER FLUX 

















5 Here is a new manganese nickel lead brazed in place. The iron terminal has been 
bent out of the way to allow for the brazing operation. To braze the new lead in place, 
it is first necessary to remove the old lead. Illuminating gas, acetylene, or Prestolite may 
be used to melt the old joint. The broken lead, steel washer, and mica washers should 
then be removed and the terminal cleaned. The mica washers should be replaced if 
necessary and a new steel washer and lead should be used. Silver solder should be used 
for this operation with a good silver solder flux or borax. 
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6 Automatic irons present a little more difficult repair problem because of the 
thermostat that regulates the temperature. 


AUTOMATIC 


| OPEN 


IRON COMPLAINTS 


CIRCUIT IN 
BROKEN HANDLE 
DEFECTIVE 
OPEN UNIT 
STICKING SOLEPLATE 


CORD SETS 


THERMOSTAT 














8 The first step in every complaint is to remove the rubber strain relief bushing. To do 
this grasp it firmly and pull outward and back to pull the rubber flange through the hole 
in the handle. Slide the strain relief bushing six or eight inches up the cord to get it out 
of the way. Next, remove the two small screws which hold the thermostat knob and 
nameplate to the top of the iron. Removing the knob and nameplate will expose the 
screws which hold the top shell to the soleplate. Removing these will enable you to lift 
the top shell from the soleplate, thus giving access to the thermostat, terminal block, 
etc. Be sure to remove the small lamp before lifting the top shell off. If it is very 
difficult to unscrew, a small screw driver inserted through the hole on the opposite side 
of the handle will sometimes help. 




















9 Here the top shell has been removed and the two small screws which hold the iron 
cord leads in the terminal block have been removed. Bending the loop which holds 
the strain relief clip in place will allow the cord to be completely removed and it is not 
necessary to go further if the trouble is in the cord set itself. Also, at this point, it is 
possible to replace the old handle (which is fastened to the top shell) with a new one. 
To do this, it is only necessary to remove the three screws on the underside of the top 


shell. 

















10 Shows two different top shells which were used on the FI13 Iron. The one on the 
left has a round hole going through the vanes and the screw on the left may be inserted 
through the bottom of the top shell and screwed into the handle. The shell on the right 
however, has a keyhole slot and it is preferable to use a special shouldered screw to 
facilitate assembly. (No. 5718401) This special screw is screwed into the front insert 
in the handle first and the handle is then slipped in place and the back screws put in 
through the bottom of the top shell. Failure to use this special screw necessitates drill- 
ing out the top shell to allow putting a screw through from the bottom of the shell. 


11 (BELOW )—The thermostat in this iron is of the slow make and break type and is 
designed to maintain the temperature of the iron with a certain heat range, depending 
upon the setting of the control knob. As the iron heats, the lower bi-metal strip warps 
upward and the little bumper pushes against the upper contact blade of the thermostat 
thus separating the contact points. This causes an interruption in the flow of current 
through the heating element. By turning the adjusting screw up or down, the tempera- 
ture at which the points will open is changed. Particular care must be used in assembling 
this thermostat in the iron to prevent the upper contact blade from contacting the lead 
which carries current to the lower contact blade because if this happens, the thermostat 
will be shorted out of the circuit and the result will be a badly over-heated iron or a 
melted soleplate. When installing the thermostat or when replacing the top shell on the 
iron, care must be used to make certain that the leads do not touch the top shell at 
any point, as this is likely to result in a shock to the user. Ease of operation will be 
assured if a few drops of graphite in alcohol or graphite in water are placed on the 
adjusting screw thread and on the splined head of the adjusting screw of the thermostat. 

Under normal circumstances, it is recommended that no attempt be made to calibrate 
the thermostat, but under some conditions it may be necessary to make what adjust- 
ments are possible. To lower or raise the temperature at which the thermostat will cut 
on or cut off for any particular setting, remove the stop washer from the splined shaft 
of the adjusting screw and re-set it on the adjusting screw shaft in a new position. 

The adjusting screw or control shaft is turned in a clockwise direction to increase the 
temperature at which the thermostat will cut on or off and is turned in a counter- 
clockwise direction to decrease the temperature at which the thermostat will cut on or 
off, and shifting the stop washer one or two notches on the shaft will result in a tempera- 
ture difference of 15 to 30 degrees. If the contact points have failed or if the bi-metal 
strip has been overheated to such an extent that it is no longer in proper calibration, 


it is necessary to replace the thermostat. Please turn to next page 
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12 Here is a wiring diagram of the FII3 iron which will give you an idea of what the 
circuit is and how it is arranged to supply current for the small voltage lamp which indi- 
cates when the circuit is open or closed. Also, you can readily see the path which the 
current will take if the upper contact blade happens to touch the other lead. 





Repairing Hotpoint and 





G-E lrons (continued from page 7) 

















14 Before the iron is connected to power, it should be tested with a series lamp to 
make certain that it is not grounded. It should also be tested to determine whether the 
thermostatic switch is opening and closing the circuit if it is designed to do so. If the 
nameplate under the knob shows an off position, the thermostat should open the circuit 
at room temperature. 
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13 Cord sets can, in many cases, be repaired rather than replaced. Usually the cord 
fails at the point where the greatest amount of flexing occurs and this is at the point 
where the cord enters the strain relief bushing. A very satisfactory and effective repair 
can be made by shortening the cord about 4 to 6 inches. Cut the braid covering back 
to expose the asbestos roving. The roving should then be wrapped with thread to 
prevent particles from getting into the iron and interfering with the operation of the 
thermostat. The strain relief clip should be removed from the old portion of the cord 
and replaced on the repaired cord. Don't forget to place the small asbestos pad under. 
neath the clip when making replacements. The cord was originally equipped with eyelets 
on the lead end but a very satisfactory repair can be made by twisting the leads and 
then wrapping them around the terminal screw. The asbestos insulation should be 
removed from the lead end of the wires up enough so that they can be twisted around 
themselves once after being wrapped once around the screw. This will facilitate starting 
the screw in the small brass nut which rests in a recess in the porcelain terminal block 
and it will also prevent the wire from squeezing out from under the head of the screw. 





- 











15 To accurately test the temperature of the iron with the thermostat at various posi- 
tions, we recommend the use of the iron test stand shown here. However, if no tem- 
perature testing equipment is available, an lron thermostat can be adjusted either to a 
higher range or a lower range and then given a usage test by actually ironing Rayon 
and Linen cloth. 











IRON TEMPERATURES 
AT DIFFERENT SETTINGS 


MINIMUM) = AVERAGE Wee aii’ 


165 





























16 This chart indicates the temperature for various 17 Aluminum sole plates are rather soft and as a result 18 These scratches can be easily removed by polishing 
switch settings. The temperatures were measured by they are easily scratched. If the user is careless about with the right type buffing wheel. A stitched rag buff 
means of the iron test stand just described at a point on ironing over snaps, zippers and buttons the sole plate which has been dressed and coated with glue can be 
the sole plate in the center and about one-third of the will soon look like this. rolled in very fine emery dust to make a good polishing 


distance back from the toe. The amplitude, that is the 





difference in temperature between cut on and cut off 


points, of the slow make and break thermostat used on This is another in the series of “how to” service 
this type iron is sufficiently small that it is seldom if ever information on specific makes of appliances. 





cause for complaint. 


wheel. This dust should be No. 200 or finer. After polish- 
ing, the soleplate should be buffed on an ordinary rag 
buff, using any good aluminum buffing compound. This 
will not only restore the original finish and luster, but it 
will please the customer. 
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Food—The Deciding Issue 


Our food problem remains to be solved 








Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, Belgium, France — was 
to empty all warehouses. Everything went into 
trucks headed for Germany. 


T* first thing the Germans did when they occupied 


The Nazis knew that this war would be won by the 
army that had the most supplies and the best supply 
system. 

The Nazis knew that supplies are as essential as guns. 
They knew that the most essential of all supplies 1s... 


food. 


Being the only people on earth who can watch 
women and children starve, the Nazis seized upon food 
as their most powerful instrument for disciplining the 
masses. They added famine to their arsenal of conquest. 

The flocks and herds of Europe are being consumed 
with alarming rapidity. The desperate shortage of meats 
and fats is growing steadily worse. Our Allies are short 
of certain foods that we must supply if we expect them 
to carry on. 

And as we supply them, as our imports are curtailed, 
as our fighting men consume more than they do in civil 
life, and as we fail to increase our production rapidly 
enough . . . we, too, become short of certain foods. 

Former President Herbert Hoover, speaking before a 
conference of the Governors and Representatives of 
twelve Mid-Western farming states in Des Moines on 
March 15th, sounded the warning that American agri 
culture, beset by Washington bungling on manpower, 
farm machinery and price systems, strangling production 
and distribution, is facing a deterioration which may 
bring on a national food shortage such as led to the 
collapse of Russia, the defeat of Germany in the first 
World War and the fall of France in the present war. 
Unless this deterioration is stopped, warns Mr. Hoover, 
we cannot hope to win the present conflict. 

Complications of similar magnitude face the food 
processor and the distributor. 

Never in the history of the world has man’s depen- 
dence on food been so crucial. Yet it is not easy for us 
to grasp the full significance of the crisis. We are so 
accustomed to finding milk, eggs and butter on our 
doorsteps every morning, we are so used to filling our 
pantries from the shelves of our grocers and markets 
that we accept food as something that is due us on 
demand. We do not stop to think that we never are 
more than a few meals ahead of famine. 

But this picture has changed. Now we are faced with 
food rationing, and every day the shelves of our food 
markets become more bare. 


* * * 


Let it be noted that the appointment of a Food 
Administrator did not solve the food problem. It is 
still with us; daily it becomes more critical. Unless it 
is solved, and solved quickly, the very food that Food 
Administrator Wickard said would “win the war and 
write the peace” may lose the war and lose the peace. 

Put very simply and clearly, the food problem 
amounts to this: we are trying to feed upward of 200 
million people. We are trying to do it with the farms 
and other facilities that heretofore have been capable 
of feeding about 145 million people (our present 
population plus a 5% surplus). 

Had the Government foreseen the need and planned 
ahead, we could have begun by 1941 the enlargement 
of our farm production and food processing capacity. 
Two irreplaceable years have been lost! 

The gravity of the situation becomes apparent when 
we consider that 50,000 factories are required to process 
our foods. Food processing not only is America’s biggest 
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industry — it is one of America’s most important for, 
without processing, most foods would perish before they 
could reach the consumer. The term “‘processing’”’ covers 
the salting, drying, smoking, pickling, chilling, canning, 
packing and other methods of preservation that make it 
possible for us to eat in 1943 food that was produced 
in 1942. Few realize that most of the food we shall eat 
in 1943 was produced and processed last year, that most 
of the seed we plant this spring will grow food for 1944 
or perhaps later. 

In one important process of preservation, tin and 
tubber are vital materials. When the Japs captured 
Malaya and the Netherlands East Indies more than half 
of the world’s tin and nearly all of its rubber fell into 
their hands. This forced drastic changes upon our entire 
food economy. The importance of tinplated steel con- 
tainers, tops for glass jars and rubber gaskets is fairly 
obvious . . . metal food containers alone consume, every 
year, more than 2,700,000 tons of steel. 

The aggression of Japan has snared our whole food 
industry in a maze of intricate packing problems. It has 
enforced recognition of a new principle of food tech- 
nology, i.e., that the method of food preservation is 
determined by the type of container available. The tin, 
steel and rubber stringency compels many food pro- 
cessors to adopt unfamiliar methods — methods that call 
for a great deal of new equipment. This, in turn, 
involves the use of critical materials that are so urgently 
needed for other war purposes. 

This conversion of the food processing industry to 
meet these exacting restrictions has been greatly com- 
plicated by two factors that have increased its wartime 
burden. Indeed, it is these that provide the principal 
reason for civilian food rationing. 

The first of these is the task of feeding our armed 
forces overseas. Allied ships are being sunk at an 
alarming rate and the loss of cargo is considerable. 

The second factor gravely augments the first. Under 
Lend-Lease our country is undertaking to feed our 
Allies to the extent of approximately 60 million people. 

Types of food required for Lend-Lease and the armed 
forces are the finest we can produce. They are the high 
protein foods, especially meats, cheese and milk; and 
the protective foods which rate high in vitamin content. 
Peculiarly enough, the more valuable a food is from a 
nutritive angle, the more specialized is the processing 
required to preserve it. 

The food processing industry, handicapped as it is, 
is meeting today’s challenge with resourcefulness and 
enthusiasm . . . despite container complications and 
shipping shortages. 

It is accomplishing its Herculean task by resurrecting 





This is the tenth of a series of edito- 
rials appearing monthly in all McGraw- 
Hill publications, reaching more than 
one and one-half millions readers, and 
in daily newspapers in New York, Chi- 
cago and Washington, D. C. They are 
dedicated to the Bows car of telling the 
part that each industry is playing in the 
war effort and of informing the public 
on the magnificent war-production ac- 
complishments of America’s industries. 











1943 


and modernizing a method of food preservation that is 
as old as mankind. Probably you have read a great deal 
about dehydration. You actually may have eaten dehy 
drated food, but right now nearly every bit of dehy 
drated food is earmarked for the armed forces or for 
Lend-Lease. 

Food processing never will be as spectacular as the 
production of bombers or tanks. But under today’s con- 
ditions, the performance of the food processor is no less 
important . . . no less inspiring. When we consider that 
dehydrated food is compressed into solid blocks with a 
density nearly equal to that of coal, so that almost a 
whole meal can be carried in a vest pocket, and that 
half of the shipping space is thereby saved in transporta- 
tion, we begin to appreciate what the processors have 
contributed to meet the food problem imposed by 
the war. 

But they have not only contributed new methods, 
they are achieving new highs in production. And now 
they are asked to do what borders on the impossible. 
Consider dehydrated egg powder. Normal production 
in pre-war years was about 3,000,000 Ibs. In 1940 this 
was increased two and one-half times, in 1942 it was 
stepped up again, this time forty-fold. And in 1943 
the call is for another 60 per cent boost, to make a 
total of 480,000,000 Ibs. Dried milk powder production 
of 350,000,000 Ibs. in 1940 must be increased to 
685,000,000 Ibs. in 1943. 

Vegetables, which were a small item to the processor 
before the war, now are dehydrated in enormous quan- 
tities. The vegetable dehydration industry has had to 
grow by leaps and bounds without benefit of the high 
priorities accorded to arms, ship and aircraft building. 
Production of dehydrated vegetables in 1942 was four 
times that of 1941, and 1943 calls for a sixteen-fold 
increase over 1942. 

Total dehydrated food production in 1943 is sched- 
uled at 1,750,000,000 Ibs., dry basis . . . all for export. 
Multiply that by 10 and you have a rough approxima- 
tion of the astronomical amount of raw materials that 
will have to be produced. 

Many problems remain to be solved in the trouble- 
some days that lie ahead. But with all his resourceful- 
ness, man has little control over the weather. A severe 
drought could wipe out all of man’s carefully laid plans. 
If we are tempted to reassure ourselves with the thought 
that the food situation probably is not so serious as it is 
painted, it will be well to remember that last year’s 
crop increase over 1941 was due to better than average 
growing weather. 

The war-bred food crisis that now confronts us will 
be met only by immediate measures to insure a food 
production ample to allow for adverse weather condi- 
tions. The processing industries have demonstrated 
their capacity to cope with the tasks that are imposed 
upon them. But the food problem as a whole involves 
all three functions of production, processing and dis 
tribution. And if we are to master the problems that 
now beset us, all three of them must be coordinated 
under a single administrative control. “Food will win 
the war and write the peace”. But if American food 
is to do that double job, we must develop a capacity 
for food administration comparable with the genius 
of our food industries. 


President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc, 
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is C\ustomers are as close as 


HIS MAIL 


Pete Bauer of Baltimore is in an obscure spot, but his service work gets around. 
































SHORT se is yn curried, yf sprawling Baltimore telephoned that 
t | saying goes, and the e wanted his toaster repaired. 
" }auer is quickly ‘Mail it to us,” advised Pete. “We 
told. He uses t iils to convey his can’t afford to come all the way over 
repair work to and from customers, there to pick it up. Just stuff it in a 
and some of the live as far iway as box and ship It by parcel post ‘ 
Charleston, W. Va “How am I going to stuff it in a 
The city of Baltimore, Md., is spread box when I ain’t got no box?” asked 
all over the map and it takes a taxi the customer 
h lf il ur ft ft | its wav to 300 Pete t 0k i Proct rT iron box, a label, 
Cold Spring Lane. You go past dozens some stickum tape, and mailed the 
of fish and oyster houses and gin mills whole thing to the customer. It cost 
where the city’s famed citizen, H. L him a nickel for postage, but he added 
Mencken, has probably blown the suds__ that to the bill. The toaster came to 
off of ocear yf Pilsener. And when him by parcel post, and he sent it back 
you get out in the neighborhood the parcel post collect 
building et vay back from the \ little investigation showed that 
street s t is easv to miss it Tew pe yple have boxes in their homes 
Only the name of Pete Bauer’s busi n which to mail broken devices. Pete 
ness big ‘ ls it the Baltimore bought a few dozen knocked down 
Ect: I t ( from Proctor and featured in his ad 
\ dozen vears ag e was an electri vertising and telephone conversations 3 
al tractor who sold appliances on the fact that he would be glad to 
the side As building ceased, wiring end an empty box to customers who 
10bs fell. His appliance business waxed wanted to swing the entire transaction 
and wane r | f war by il 
B £ ‘ ld And that’s the way the business vy 
cu ed gy fixed started Today one-third 1 , 
T feel ere panv’s volume arrives in a mail bag 
was t n re r work C.O.D rrders are best Pete Bauer 
T that finds, as they clean up bookkeeping 
n vrite-up Of course ost | giving a repa 
d é le ite the tant 1s 
Downtown Baltimore was miles away from his little shop and he could never hope Pete Bauer was an electrical contractor who had repair work thrust upon him. 
for a lot of traffic. 
tomer before work is performed. If Be 
the order doesn’t jell, Pete is out only 
the postage. And that’s happening He 
rarely these days. 
The shop, with Norman Blake and Pets 


Hans Baer, is a repair agency for such 
lines as Proctor and Toastmaster. “Get 
a standard line as an agency,” says Mr. 
Bauer, ‘‘and it will keep you eating.” 

One other activity of the Balti- 
more Electric Light Company deserves 
recording. That is the way the firm 
has rebuilt old irons and appliances 
turned in on trades, and offers them 
second hand to people who call. Many 
a man in a hurry will turn in his 
broken appliance and take a rebuilt 
one which he can use right away. Re- 
built irons, for instance, guaranteed for 
three months, may be had for $5 to 
$8. 

Pete Bauer expects to come back 
from the wars and lay more stress 
than ever on repairs. “That’s some- 
thing you have no big league com- 
petition in,” he says, “and something 
you can count on rain or shine for a 
living.” 
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He keeps a stock of rebuilt appliances handy for customers who call, and sells a 
lot of them to those in a hurry. 


Pete Bauer hit on the device of mailing an empty box, tape, and label to cus- 
tomers so they could mail broken appiiances to him. 
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And today, a third of his business comes 
from the U. S. mail, is returned C.O.D. all 


slick as a whistle. 
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Servicing an Lron RITE 





=~ 





Installing a New Pad and Cover 


pa his is the way the experts do it. 
hey first take the old ones off. Then 
it they follow these steps: 





4 Draw the cord tight on the ends and tie. After doing this it is a good idea 
to bunch up and knot the excess cord and tuck it under the edge of the muslin. 





Fixing Faulty Heating Element 





s E First check the switch and thermo- ment. To remove it, you first take off 
Turn on the motor switch and let the roll down against the shoe. Turn off the : : ¢ . ] 
age a stat on an Ironrite ironer before the pad and cover and have the roll 
motor switch when the loose flap which is glued to the metal roll is in the ki - ter ea . yl sss od . : : 
position shown above. making the repair on a lau ty leating in an “up po ition, that 1s, away from 
element. If they are functioning prop- the shoe. From here on photographs 
erly, you can turn to the heating ele- will show you the steps: 





Then line up the burlap and the cotton pad as shown (burlap on the bottom), 

insert them between the roll and the loose flap and turn on the motor switch, 

rolling the pad and the burlap on the roll. Loosen the wire leading from the shoe assembly to the heat switch unit in the 
front of the machine. 


y) Loosen the wire at the porcelain terminal block at the back of the machine 
which leads to the shoe. On some of the earlier models there are no thermo- 
stats and this wire terminates at the bus bar under the frame of the machine. 





3 Let the roll revolve a few times to iron the looseness out, then stop (with the 

motor switch) in a position as shown above. Lay the muslin cover over this 
flap and again start the motor, ironing the muslin cover on to the roll. Keep the 
amount of surplus width equal on both sides of the roll. 
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Another Short Pictorial Course in Appliance 
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Repair for the Dealer's Servicing People 





Steps in Repairing Transmission 


-e off 
» roll 
from 
raphs 








SING 











Remove the plastic shields from the back of the shoe by taking out the two 


mounting screws in each shield. 





Take out the four mounting bolts that hold the shoe assembly to the main 


frame of the machine. 


Now you will find you are able to lift out complete shoe assembly. It is very 


easy to do. 





Loosen up the two nuts on the studs 
that hold the shoe guard to the shoe. 
This applies to date models only. Re- 
move the shoe guard, and the ele- 
ment terminals will be exposed. Now 
check the terminals for a loose wire. 
This may be the cause of the trouble. 
If there is no loose wire in the ter- 
minal, take off the four nuts that hold 
the insulation pan, or in the case of 


the older models, the clamp plate, and 
the element will be exposed. 

If the lead wires are in good condi- 
tion they may be reused. However, if 
they are frayed or burned through the 
terminals, replace them. Remove them 
from the terminals and replace the 
element with a new one of similar de- 
sign by reversing the tear-down oper- 
ation. 
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When a customer tells you that the 
on her Ironrite will not raise, 
lower or turn, it probably indicates 


that the clutch mechanism is not per of repair jol 


re 


fies 









forming properly. The following 
photographs demonstrate the sequence 
of steps in doing this particular type 


7 
) 


1 You start by taking out the four screws holding the gear housing cover. 


To check, start the motor. Notice the large fiber gear. The hub of this gear 
should be turning, both when the roll is up and when the roll is down. If the 
hub fails to turn, but the fiber is turning, the gear must be replaced. 








> \ 


Continued on following page 
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Servicing an Ironrite lroner (Continued) 

















Take one gear housing cover screw and turn it in the hole in the shaft, exposed 


To remove the clutch gear proceed as follows: Remove the hex nut below the 4 by th 1 of the h , 
y the removal of the hex nut. 


emergency release lever on the gear housing. 








— 4 








~ 


~ -_ 


9 Tap the throw-out yoke holder out far enough to free the throw-out yoke. 10 Pull out the clutch shaft by grasping the cover screw previously put in it. 
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11 Now you will find it easy and simple to lift the throw-out yoke out of the 


gear box. 





13 It is equally easy at this point to lift up the clutch assembly and large gear. 


When reassembling, make sure the 
clutch cam ring pin is inserted in the 
hole in the housing and that it engages 


cedure for reassembling. There may 
be some difficulty in getting the large 
clutch gear into position due to inter- 


pa ¢ Ls 


14 This large gear which is shown lifted 


back to the factory for replacement. 





ae + 


grasp it with the thumb and third 
finger and raise it slightly, being sure 
not to lose its position in -relation to 





12 With a couple of fingers you can reach down now and lift out the small 
roll drive clutch gear. 





he 


out of the gear box should be sent 


the hub into the clutch. Lower the 
clutch and large gear in place and 
push the shaft through and enter it 





the slot in the clutch cam ring. ference from the second drive gear the cam ring pin previously men-_ into the small roll drive clutch gear. 
Have the clutch keys in an up and_ pinion shaft. After the clutch has tioned. The large gear will then pass Push shaft as far as it will go and 
down position and follow reverse pro- been seated in its proper position, the pinion shaft sufficiently to enter take up on the Allen set screw. 
First check to see if the switch is O.K. If it is, 


does not 


but the shoe 





‘ 
1 To get at the thermostat remove the forming board as shown 
above, by taking out the bolts which hold it to the shoe assembly. 
Have the heat switch “on and put the thermostat handle on "high" 
position. Then take a piece of heavily insulated wire in the form of 
a "U" and jump across the two terminals to which the wires leading 
from the shoe are attached. If you get a spark, it is a sign that 
the thermostat is not functioning properly, but that the current is 
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heat, 


check 


thermostat. 





flowing through the heating element and the switch. If available, 
a test lamp can be used to good advantage for the test. 


2 To remove the thermostat proceed as follows: Remove the two 

screws inside the thermostat holding the wires as shown above. 
Then remove the screws in the front of the thermostat that hold 
it to the shoe guard. Install the new thermostat and reassemble. 


Faulty Thermostat 


By examining the interior of the 
thermostat, you will find a bi-metal 
coil at the end of the shaft to which 
the handle is attached on the outside. 
When heat is applied to this coil, it 
expands and comes in contact with the 
metal strip that opens and closes the 
circuit contact points. When the 
handle is on low position the coil does 
not have to expand very much to open 
the contacts and stop the current from 
reaching the heat element. As soon 
as the contacts are open, the shoe be- 
gins to cool, the coil contracts and the 
circuit contacts close. 

It can readily be seen that if the 
handle setting is on “high”, the coil 
has farther to expand before opening 
the circuit contacts and consequently 
the shoe is allowed to build up heat 
much longer than on “low.” If there 
appears to be too much or too little 
heat, the coil probably is not function- 
ing properly. Approximate tempera- 
tures should be 250 deg. F. on “low” 
to 500 deg. F. on “high.” 
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Lhe OCD 


to the Rescue 


Women air raid wardens of San Diego use 
their “block coverage" of the city to help 
promote appliance and wiring care and use 


By CLOTILDE GRUNSKY 








HE tr tional patriotic citizen The problem then became one of how 
ran air raid so_ best to distribute this pamphlet so as 

vilian defense orgat to secure its most effective use. It 

nething to do, is vas felt that offering the booklet for 

» seriously, of cours« distribution on request would not se- 

thing in the idea. An cure sufficient coverage, while merely 

' leteriorate unless sending it through the mails or other- 
' 1 to perforn passing it out without the ac- 

eason why the companiment of a personal message 

warce f San Diego, would mean that a large number of 


ia ive welcomed the oppor the pamphlets would go unread. 
1 \ ut e their c ymplete block As the message told was distinctly 
rage of the city to further a pro- one of war significance, it was felt 
m the subject of the care and appropriate to make use of the war 


repair of electrical appliances. organization which had been built up 


to take care of the possible contingency 


Appliance Bureau Activity of air raids As suggested earlier, 
the idea appealed also to the air raid 

This plat part of the wartime wardens. A series of talks was pre 
edu yf Bureau of Radio and pared which was given to groups of 
Electrical Appliances. Along with utili- “women block wardens”, teaching 
t in other sections of the country, them the principles of the care and 
San Diego Gas & Electric Com- use of electric appliances which are 
pany and the Bureau early recognized contained in the booklet. At the close 
the importance of encouraging a pro 9f the program each block warden 
gram of conserving electrical appli- was provided with enough of the 
ance \ 64-page booklet was issued pamphlets to cover her district, for 
by t Bureau early in the fall of whose distribution she then became 
1942 under the title “War-Timely responsible. Many of them also under- 
Guide t the Use, Care and Repair took to pass on the lessons in cord 
of Ek 1 Gas Home Appliances repair and other home appliance aids 





Leaders in the Sen Diego drive to teach the public about the proper use of 

appliances and wiring are shown above. Left to right: L. M. Klauber, vice-president 

and general manager of the San Diego Gas & Electric Co.; Mrs. David A. Fraser, 

chairman, Women's Division, San Diego Civilian Defense Council and J. Clark 

Chamberlain, secretary-manager, Bureau of Radio and Electrical Appliances, under 
whose sponsorship the plan was developed. 
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One of the “block coverage” OCD workers helps distribute the 
"“War-Timely Guide to the Use, Care and Repair of Electric and Gas Home 
Appliances." 


had learned. 

The interest of the chairman of the 
women’s division of civilian defense 
was followed by endorsement of the 
executive council, which led to the 
appointment of a committee of three 
to carry out the plan. 


which they themselves 


Four Lectures Given 


offered consists of 
first covering an 
illustrated (color slides) presentation 
of all appliances, with general sug- 
gestions as to their and use. 
‘harts illustrate the electric meter and 
10w it should be read. Considerable 
material on the wiring circuits in the 
home is included, together with in- 
This talk 
is scheduled to run an hour and a half. 

Meeting number two is the cord, 
plug and minor repair section. Ladies 
are asked to bring damaged cords 
and necessary tools for classroom re- 
pair. The instructor usually has a 
couple of assistants on hand to help 
give instruction during this session, 
which runs about two hours. 

The number three session is given 


Each “course” 


four lectures, the 


care 


( 
] 


structions on fuse changing. 


APRIL, 





Bureau's booklet 


over to gas appliances, while the fourth 
takes up the subject of lighting. Dim- 
out regulations with 
practical suggestions as how best to 
comply, followed by a general talk on 
lighting in the home. 

These talks have been enthusiasti- 
cally received, block wardens asking 
privileged members of their districts 
to attend with them. Each succeeding 
session has shown an increase in at- 
tendance rather than a falling off. 
Civilian defense chiefs have expressed 
their appreciation of the service thus 
rendered by the electrical industry. 
More than once the statement has been 
made by the block plan leaders that 
this program presents the greatest con- 
tribution yet made by any industry 
toward the goal of conservation. 

Up to the end of the year more than 
450 women had been instructed in the 
contents of the booklet and had under- 
taken to pass this along to others. The 
program is being continued as a major 
part of the Bureau’s plans for 1943. 
The original 50,000 printing of the 
pamphlet has already been exhausted, 
and a second printing of 30,000 will 
soon be in the process of distribution. 


are discussed, 
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A NEW. FLAG. FLIES OVER.OUR. FACTORY 
~ 
. We feel that the presentation of the Army- services who bestowed it. * The flying of the 
Navy Production Award to Electric Vacuum Army-Navy “E” Flag and the wearing of the 
Cleaner Company, Inc., is both an honor and Army-Navy “E” Pin are symbolic of the firm re- 
a challenge—an honor for past achievement solve of all of us to maintain and even to better 
in war production, and a challenge to even our record for the production of the various 
greater achievement in the future.* We flythis —_ tools of modern warfare. * This is our job today 
flag over our factory with a deep sense of —our contribution to all-out Victory. * We shall 
pride in the men and women who earned this strive unceasingly to merit, month after month, 
award—and in the men of both our armed the repetition of the phrase, “Well Done.” 
irth M4 * 4a 
im- Our “Plan of Action’ for the Future 
- to o 
- Gains Momentum Day by Day! 
sti- Premier’s factory today is producing 100°; for war. But Premier’s “‘Plan of Action” for appliance 
‘ing dealers is not limited strictly to wartime activities — it also prepares for the days of peace. 
jing True enough, the system of Service carefully outlined in ‘‘Plan of Action” is primarily designed 
at- to aid dealers in turning repair and reconditioning of appliances into a means of survival for 
off. the duration. But it goes beyond that, for Service today is the best way to prepare during-the- 
ssed war for business after-the-war. It helps to keep old customers as present customers for Service 
a and as future customers for the new appliances to come. 
een The success of Premier’s plan — throughout the industry and throughout the country — is 
that being decisively demonstrated by the number of farsighted dealers who are adopting this 
<n Service system. Your free copy of this simple, helpful, workable plan will be sent at your request. 
stry 
than 
-. PREMIER 
der- 
The DIVISION 
ajor 
ae ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY 
the ff 
sted, INC. 
will j 
will as | CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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PHILCO Distributors 
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The Philco Display Rooms in the Furniture 
Mart, Chicago, are now devoted to a display 
of merchandise offered by Philco Distributors. 
View of Soil-Off exhibit above. 





Verd-A-Ray Light exhibit in the Philco Furni- 
ture Mart Display Rooms in Chicago showing 
how Philco merchandising facilities have been 
placed at the disposal of its distributors. 

























Occasional furniture is among the products 
sold by many Philco Distributors. To assist 
them in demonstrating to prospective dealers, 
Philco has turned over its display space in 
the Chicago Furniture Mart. 
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ES, Philco Distributors have converted their activities to serve 
7. nationwide family of Philco dealers for the duration. 
Your problem, as always, is their problem. And as they have sought 
to serve your interests in time of peace, so they seek now to help 
you Carry on in time of war. 


Throughout the country, Philco distributors have combed the 
market to find available merchandise of worthy quality that their 
Philco dealers can sell. Through their efforts in cooperation with 
the Philco merchandising facilities, they offer you today a variety 
of salable items which can be sold on a profitable basis. 


Thus Philco distributors continue to serve their dealers, doing 
their utmost to help you carry through to the day when “Philco All 
Year ’Round” will bring you again the greatest sales opportunities 
in the appliance field. 
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Bread BUTTERS she Job 
ofa \oaster Repair Man 





By keeping a loaf of bread on hand and running slices through the Toastmaster, 
and timing with a watch, it is possible for a dealer to find out in the presence 
of the customer what is wrong with her appliance. 


HEY say that a 
standard equipment 
women who attempt to repair 
inything. In like fashion, a loaf of 


hairpin is 
with all 


sliced bread is actually necessary and 


makes easy the job of the service man 


who attempts to diagnose 


troubles. 


toaster 


\ few simple checks, which should 
be made by the service man in the 
presence of the customer, will indicate 
clearly whether or not the toaster 
should be sent back to the factory for 
repairs. These pictures are posed with 
the Toastmaster automatic toaster, but 
are largely true with any make of auto- 
matic toaster. It should be remem- 
bered, when you sit down with your 
loaf of bread, your toaster and your 
customer, that day old bread makes 
the best toast. 


Checking Up 


One of the things that a housewif« 
may complain about is that she doesn’t 
get the right kind of toast she wants. 
After plugging into your outlet to sec 
that the toaster heats all right, it is log:- 
cal to go to the following deduction. Ii 
the toast browns too much when set 


for light toast, it indicates one or two 


things: 
1. The line voltage is too high. 
2. The clock operates too slowly 


Should the toast not be brown 
enough when set for dark toast, it may 
mean that either the line voltage is too 
low, or that the house circuit is over- 
loaded. A great many people use too 
many appliances on the same line at 
the same time. Or it can mean that 
the clock operates too fast. 

In your shop, away from the intangi- 
bles of the home, you can check the 
timing of the toasting operation on a 
circuit that you are sure is not over- 
loaded. The following experiment can 
be performed on all Toastmaster 
automatic except Model 
1B12, which is equipped with an elec- 
trical timing mechanism. First, turn 
the adjustment button all the way 
around to the left to point marked 
“Darker.” With the discon- 
nected and at temperature, 
push the operating handle 
and determine the length of time 
required toasted bread 
pops up. This should take between two 
minutes and 40 seconds and three min- 
utes at room temperature. If the time 


toasters 


toaster 
room 
down, 


before the 
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required is more or less than this the 
clock needs adjusting. If it is found, 
however, that the clock is properly 
regulated the electric company should 
check the line voltage. 
is constantly 


If the voltage 
higher or lower than 
voltage for which the toaster was de- 
signed (as indicated on toaster base) 
it is likely that new elements to fit the 
actual voltage conditions can be fur- 
nished, 

Make several pieces of toast. If the 
second and the succeeding pieces of 
toast differ in from the first 
piece, it means that the thermostat re- 
quires adjusting. To check this com- 
plaint first connect toaster to the out- 
let; then center the adjustment button 
between points marked “lighter” and 
“darker.” 


color 


As soon as the first slices are toasted, 
repeat the operation twice without giv- 
ing the toaster a chance to cool off. 
If the toast made during the second 
and third toasting cycles is not similar 
in appearance than first produced, it is 
advisable to send the toaster to the 
nearest authorized service station to 
have the thermostat properly adjusted. 

One of the complaints that women 
bring in, and which is quite puzzling 
to the layman, is the complaint that 
the bread does not toast evenly. This 


is very simple to answer. If the moist- 
ure in the bread is unevenly distributed, 
there will be a lack of uniformity in 
the toasting quality. For purposes of 
demonstration, a Toastmaster service 
man dipped his finger in water and 
drew it across a slice of bread, making 
the letter “N”. Notice how it affected 
the toasting quality. If the toast is light 
at top or bottom put in the next slice 
upside down. If the top of the slice 
is still light it proves to the customer 
that the fault is with the bread, not the 
toaster. 

For serious Toastmaster repairs, the 
McGraw Electric Company asks that 
they be ‘sent in to authorized service 
stations. Special tools such as jigs 
and gages are required to assure ac- 
curate adjustments which would in 
most cases require an investment in 
equipment out of keeping with possible 
volume of business if the dealer did it. 
By operating the toaster the customer 
brings in, running some bread threugh 
it, the dealer can get a good idea what 
is wrong and this solicitude builds up 
prestige with the customer for him. By 
letting authorized service stations han- 
dle the repairs, he can turn out a 
job which he himself can guarantee, 
and be assured of holding customer 
goodwill. 


Uneven toasting is something that puzzles owners, and it is most often due to varia- 
tions in moisture in the bread. This service man has toasted an "'N"’ 
of bread by simply moistening it, to demonstrate this truth. 


on a slice 
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Home Dehydration 


For Victory Gardeners 


University of Tennessee and 
TVA develop two low-cost models 








"VICTORY MODEL" DEHYDRATOR—This small dehydrator, termed "Victory 
Model” by research men at the University of Tennessee-Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity laboratory, is designed to provide an easily operated, inexpensive dehydra- 
tion unit for families with small Victory Garden plots. 


types of dehydration 


EW 


equipment tor und com- 
i : 


h ymne 
munity use, developed by re- 
» r d 


earch staffs of the Tennessee Valley 
1 the Uni of Ten- 
are now Offering a means of 

iving vital tons of steel 

used in canning operations, 
providing an opportunity to plug the 
America’s restricted wartime 
enus. Several national manufactur- 

ers are studying the new model de 
hydrators although plans for authoriza- 
tion of 


been completed. 


\uthority an versity 
lie sce, 
normally 
and are 


les in 


commercial production have 
not 

Several score teachers and agricul- 
ture specialists have just completed a 
day schools at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, featuring detailed 
steps in construction and operation of 
the units. 

At the final sessions of the schools, 


: e 1 
series of three 


members of the classes prepared serv- 
of previously dehydrated carrots, 
and other fruits 
and vegetables, and demonstrated that 
the taste and appearance are all that 
Scientific tests also 
yrove the food value to be unimpaired 
yy the processing, particularly with 
reference to Vitamin A which was lost 
by the old sun-drying method. 


Small Kitchen Models 


Latest development in the design of 
equipment is two small home dehydra- 
tors tentatively termed “kitchen” and 
“Victory” models by the research men. 
Constructed with the small “Victory 
Garden” home owner in mind, these 
units are simply constructed and easy 
to use. A primary consideration in 
the development of these units has been 
to hold the costs of the dehydrator to 


ing’s 


' 
green beans, appies, 


can be desired. 


' 
t 
| 
‘ 


"PORCH" MODEL DEHYDRATOR—Mrs. Paul Rodgers, wife of the designer, is shown 
here placing trays of sliced apples in an experimental "porch" model dehydrator in the 
University laboratory. This unit, somewhat larger than the "Victory Model," is designed 
to provide adequate dehydration equipment for large farm families who may wish to 
process a bushel or more of vegetables and fruits at one time. 


. point within the means of the average 
family. Materials for constructing the 
“kitchen” model approximately 
$10, less the fan which 
standard 10” or 12” 
Materials for the “* 


cost 
can be a 
household fan. 
Victory” model cost 
about $10 which includes an allowance 
of $3 for a small 8” fan. 
Technicians of tl 


the TVA 


University and 


have also developed two 


KITCHEN MODEL DEHYDRATOR WILL 
HANDLE MOST HOME NEEDS—The girl 
shown here is examining sliced apples which 
have been undergoing a dehydration process 
in the kitchen model dehydrator. This type 
has about twice the capacity of the Victory 
Garden unit and will take care of most city 
and rural home needs. 
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other models: a porch unit with a 
capacity of about a bushel for large 
farm families, and a large community 
dehydrator (capacity about 50 bushels ) 
which is now undergoing extensive 
testing at four rural communities in 
Georgia and at the University of Ten- 
nessee. All models are constructed 
largely of nonessential materials. 

Vegetables considered particularly 
suitable for dehydration include: lima 
beans and green snap beans, carrots, 
cabbage, sweet corn, okra, green peas, 
Irish potatoes, pumpkin, soy beans, 
sweet potatoes, and turnip and other 
greens. Fruits successfully processed 
include: apples, figs, and 
peaches. 

Proper treatment of the foods prior 
to the actual dehydration is an im- 
portant phase of the processing. Ex- 
tensive tests have demonstrated that 
blanching vegetables and sulphuring 
fruits improve taste, appearance and 
preservative qua.ities of many of these 
fruits and vegetables. 

The processed foods may be stored 
in airtight, moisture-proof bags, lard 
cans with tight-fitting lids, syrup 
buckets and similar containers. It is 
important to keep air, moisture and 
light away from the finished products 
and to protect them from insects. Once 
dehydrated and packed, these foods 
may be stored in a fraction of the 
space required for canned or other- 
wise processed materials. 


pears, 


Time Required 


Time required for dehydration varies 
with several factors: stage of maturity, 
size of the prepared pieces, thickness 

(Please turn to page 55) 
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Invest in 
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PG&E Issues Appliance 
Parts Directory 


1 


Utah Training 
Repair Personnel 


T ) 


Studying to "Keep ‘Em Running” 





Some 35 men and women are taking the ||-week course in appliance repair sponsored 
by the Electrical League of Utah. Notice that there are many older people in the 
group. An estimated 600,000 appliances have been sold in the territory served by the 


Utah Power & Light Co. 
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USED REFRIGERATOR 
PRICES ..... REVISED 


OPA Maximum Price Regulation 139 (Revised) finally eliminates 


many of the unsatisfactory requirements of the original pricing 


order ... one-year guarantee eliminated and re-conditioning re- 
quirements liberalized ...new order covers individual property, too 
9. 
4. 
5. 1 
, those 10. 7 
‘ ; ; } + » firs 
6. | 
2. 
: . 
3. 
11. 
8. 
12. 
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AND WE HAD Acad Bread 


DAA / 





“Our boys,” in distant lands, get real bread 
— made the American way in “portable” 
kitchens, Just another way Briggs & Stratton 
gasoline motors are serving — furnishing 
power for bread mixers, refrigerators, water 
upply and other specialized applications — 
in addition to scores of major standard uses. 


2s) Msi m ie) be 
Invest in 
WAR BONDS 


We're in full production on 


| 





PG&E Issues Appliance 


Parts Directory 


O aid electrical dealer vho are 
pecializing im repair vw rk, the 


ppliances 


, ihc (aa ind Electric | npany | Utah Training 
Hornia has issued an “Electrical | Reogeir Personnel 
ppliance Parts Directory in the 


ft a cardboard “thumb index.” 


O keep operating the 600,000 or 
more electrical appliances sold 


he major appliances are listed on 
e margin of the first four sheets of | during the past few years to the public 
he index, making it possible for the | in the territory served by the Utah 


lealer to turn without delay to informa- 
m concerning the appliance in which 
he is interested. On the inside are 


1 


listed the different makes of the ap- 





pliances each with one or more code 
numbers. The last two pages of the 
ndex contain a code list of parts sup 
pliers in northern California. By re- 
rring to the code numbers, the 
lealer may obtain at once the names 
all firms handling parts for the 
ven make of the appliance he is seek- 


together with address, telephone 


Power and Light Company, the Elec- 
trical League of Utah is sponsoring 
local courses for the training of serv- 
The photograph indi- 
cates the nature of the group of thirty 
five men and women now taking an 


ice personnel. 


eleven-week course of training in Salt 
Lake City. Instructors are drawn 
both from the adult education faculty 
of the Salt Lake School system and 
from the electrical industry. 

Subjects cover: elementary elec- 
tricity-theory of generation and dis- 


Briggs & Stratton 4-cycle, imber an \ thr in to | tribution, w iring circuit and symbols; 
air-cooled gasoline motors iddressed electric heating appliances—theory and 
— both for the war pro- lhe index 1s so made tha may be shop work; motor appliances—theory 
gram and for approved standard cabinet, inserted i and shop work; motor repairs—theory 
— civilian uses = se leaf binder, or hung on the and shop work on split-phase, repul 
but there are not enough \ by the telephone, wherever it will sion-induction, capacitor and polyphase 
new” motors available ; ai ROT tires rage ya et 
to supply the demand. me Most convement tor ust le ap motors; radio service-theory and shop 


As a special service, we 
are trying to place 
“used” Briggs & Stratton 
motors that may not now 
be in active service, in 
the hands of those who 
need them so badly. 

If you have, or know of any 
Briggs & Stratton motors not 
now in regular use — please 

write us, stating model numbers 
and general condition. It makes 
no difference how old they are. 
We will assist in making con 
tacts between owners and pros 
pective purchasers, 

BRIGGS & STRATTON CORP 

MILWAUKEE, WiS., U.6.A 
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uum cleaners, 


ffee-makers and percolators, waffle 


ns, hand i ms, mixers. 


radios, toasters, 


work; refrigeration service—theory 
ind shop work; trouble shooting; serv- 
ice shop management—estimating, 


serviceman’s approach, tools and shop 


air condi- | equipment; safe methods. The course 
equipment, clocks, air heaters, 


will run 165 hours in all. 


Studying to "Keep 'Em Running" 





Some 35 men and women are taking the I|l-week course in appliance repair sponsored 
by the Electrical League of Utah. Notice that there are many older people in the 
group. An estimated 600,000 appliances have been sold in the territory served by the 


Utah Power & Light Co. 
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USED REFRIGERATOR 
PRICES ..... REVISE 


OPA Maximum Price Regulation 139 (Revised) finally eliminates 


many of the unsatisfactory requirements of the original pricing 


order ... one-year guarantee eliminated and re-conditioning re- 


quirements liberalized ...new order covers individual property, too 


O assist dealers in repairing and 

selling used mechanical refriger- 

ators in the face of the grow- 
ing shortages of manpower and mate- 
rials, the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration today made a general revision 
of its regulation governing price ceil- 
ings and conditions of sale on these 
refrigerators. 

The new regulation, which liberal 
izes the guaranty provisions, is ex- 
pected to result in the release of many 
thousands of used refrigerators that 
have been held in dealers’ stocks since 
the original regulation was issued in 
May 1942. 

Under these new provisions, the 
guaranty period for reconditioned 
models is shortened to 90 days. The 
guaranteed refrigerators are given 
the same ceiling prices previously ap- 
plying to sales with a one-year guar- 
anty, and where one-year guaranties 
are still given there may be added to 
the new 90-day guaranty maximum 
prices $5 for 1939 and later models 
and $10 for those of 1938 and earlier. 

Simultaneously OPA announced a 
tightening up of controls in this field 
by bringing sales of used refrigerators 
by individual householders under price 
ceilings for the first time. Dollars and 
cents price control is also inaugurated 
on rentals of refrigerators, with 
maximum rental rates fixed for the 
popularly price-classed_ refrig 
erators at $2.50 to $4.50 monthly and 
a delivery and pick-up charge of $5.50 
also allowed. Standards of recondi- 
tioning are simplified; a special price 
provision is made when new or fac 
tory rebuilt units are sold with the 
used refrigerators; an easier formula 
is provided for pricing 1940 and 
earlier models not specifically given 


most 


dollars-and-cents ceilings, and certain 
maximum prices have been revised up- 
ward to correct inequities prevailing 
previously. 

The new regulation will be effective 
April 15, providing ample time to in- 
form the trade and consumers gener 
uly of the changes, which are em 
bodied in Revised Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 139 (Used Household 


\lechanical Refrigerators ) 
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Under the o1 
control 


iginal regulation price 
over used refrigerators was 
confined to sales in the course of tradk 
or business, and private owners could 
sell at any price they could get. Now 
ceilings will be the same for house- 
holders as for dealers. 

This action is aimed primarily, it 
was said, at certain evasive practices 
that have appeared in the trade, and 
that are encouraged by occasional sales 
at exorbitant prices by private owners 
in areas of acute shortage. Similar 
action was taken in the regulation of 
used typewriter prices last summer, it 
was recalled, and more recently in 
controlling used vacuum cleaner 
prices. Used washing machine prices 
will shortly be regulated in similar 
fashion. 

Specifically the changes in the re 
vised regulation include: 


1, Increases have been made in 
maximum prices of certain models in 
the list for which specific dollars and 
cents prices are given. The readjust- 
ments reflect comparable values in 
other models during the base period. 


2. All listed prices for 1938 models 
have been advanced either $21 or up 
to 70 percent of list price new, which- 
ever is lower. This is to take care of 
the additional responsibility of recon- 
ditioning assumed by dealers due to 
the expiration of the 5-year warranty 
of the manufacturer. 


3. All 1942 models have had ceiling 
prices increased to 75 percent of list 
price when new, compared with 70 per 
cent previously. The impact of war 
many householders 
who are forced to dispose of refrigera 
tors purchased during the past year 
is recognized by OPA as calling for 
an upward adjustment in ceilings on 
1942 models. 


lishes a more logical trend of recent 


conditions upon 


The revision also estab- 


values, each successive year receiving 
higher Ceilings for 
1940 and earlier models are specified in 
dollars and 
1941 


ceilings 


average values. 


cents in the regulation 
continued at 
representing 70 percent of 
the original price. The formula prices 


while models are 


are for refrigerators reconditioned and 


1943 


guaranteed for 90 days. When sales 
1941 or 1942 used re 
frigerators “as is,” $3.50 must be de- 
ducted from the maximum price. If 
the refrigerator is sold with a one year 
guaranty, $5 may be added to the 


are made of 


maximum price. 


4. The general guaranty for a re- 
conditioned used refrigerator has been 
reduced from one year to 90 days, with 
the same prices, except for the revi- 
now made, established for the 
90-day guaranty reconditioned models 
as previously existed for the one-year 
guaranty reconditioned 


sions 


refrigerators. 

5. The previous lists of ceilings on 
“unreconditioned but cleaned, checked 
and 90-day guarantied refrigerators 
are abolished. The only other listed 
prices than those for one-year guar- 
antied reconditioned refrigerators are 
those for “as is” used refrigerators, 
which generally remain as in the origi- 
nal regulation. 


6. Guaranties may still be given for 
one year on reconditioned used refrig- 
erators if desired. In these instances 
$5 may be added to the listed ceiling 
price for 1939 and 1940 models, and 
$10 may be added to the ceiling price 
for 1938 or earlier models. Under a 
guaranty any defective part must be 
replaced without charge. 


7. Reconditioning standards have 
been modified to assist dealers in meet 
ing them and to make elaborate testing 
equipment unnecessary so that the 
small repair shop will be able to recon- 
dition used refrigerators according to 
the specifications with greater facility. 
In place of the previous 21 points 
specifying requirements and _proce- 
dures of repair there have been sub 
stituted four general 
only to performance, 


points relating 
equipment and 
refinishing. The aim has been to give 
the reconditioner the greatest possibl 
leeway so as to assist him in meeting 
manpower and material shortages. 
8. A new provision is added for es 
tablishing ceilings on models not spe- 
cifically listed, under which the maxi 


mum price is taken for the model 
corresponding most closely. This 
change provides another important 


simplification, relieving dealers of the 
burden of extensive computation and 
references to special published mate 
rials previously called for. 

9. A new provision is added for set- 
tine ceilings on used refrigerators with 
factory-rebuilt units, and sold with a 
one-year guaranty. The ceiling will 
be the “as is” listed price plus the 
manufacturer’s net resale 
maximum price in effect in March 
1942, or subsequently specifically ap 
proved by OPA, for the replacement 
unit contained in the refrigerator. If 
no manufacturer’s suggested 
price was in existence in March 1942, 
or later approved by OPA, the net cost 
to the dealer for the replacement unit 
can be added to the “as is” listed price, 
plus the dollar mark-up taken for the 
sale of the most comparable item in 
March 1942. 


10. Ceilings on rentals of used re- 
frigerators are established for the first 
time. These ceilings are also listed 
in dollars and cents, with the maximum 
monthly rental rate fixed on the basis 
of approximately one-twentieth of. the 
maximum sale price for the refrigera- 
tor when sold reconditioned with a 90- 
day guaranty. Where delivery and 
pick-up service is rendered an addi- 
tional amount not exceeding $.50 may 
be added to the rental rata Bulk of 
the rental cases will be on the basis 
of $2.50 to $4.50 per month. Service 
of the refrigerators without extra 
charge must be guaranteed during the 
rental period. Rental have 
been inaugurated to counteract any at- 


suggested 


resale 


ceilings 


tempts at evading sale ceilings by going 
into a rental business and also because 
of growing demands for rented used 
refrigerators, particularly in war in- 
dustry areas. 

11. A new provision has _ been 
added to prohibited practices, 


cally banning offers to sell or rent a 


specifi- 


refrigerator only on condition that the 
buyer agrees to pay the seller a cer- 
tain amount for repair parts, or serv- 
ices, 

12, A simplified tagging 
ment has been substituted for the label 
previously called for on each refriger 


being offered for sale 


require 


tor 
LO 
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NEW CONSERVICE PLAN 


helps solve Wartime problems 


Ss 
THE BASIC ELECTRICITY TAUGHT (— f 


IT's NO TRICK AT ALL TO 
IN THE CONSERVICE GUIDE GAVE 
LOCATE WATER HEATER 


TROUBLE WHEN I USE THIS 
CONSERVICE GUIDE AS A 





























REFRIGERATION CYCLE CONSERVICE GUIDE 


P I'M ABLE TO MAKE A LOT 
OF SIMPLE REPAIRS 


ME THE LOW-DOWN ON ne: SINCE STUDYING THE 





CHECKUP 















































NO NEED TO SEND THIS WASHER BACK 
TO THE SHOP—THIS GUIDE TELLS ME HOW 
TO MAKE THE SIMPLE 
ADJUSTMENT 








THIS CONSERVICE SCHOOL py | 
GUIDE ON RANGES HELPED ME 
SPOT THE TROUBLE IN A JIFFY 






































CRITICAL MATERIALS | 
| 


Coaperate with Your lndestry! 
Pot Vitaly Meoded Scrap Bock inte The Scrap 
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ty Refreshes your experienced servicemen 





> Trains your GREEN HELP 


Here’s a training setup that’s grooved to your war- 
time service problems. In the first place, it’s the finest 
program we ever produced for experienced service- 
men. But—even more important today—this training 
program is based on the premise that many experi- 
enced servicemen have left their jobs and have been 
replaced with green help... older fellows who are out of 
the draft range, young lads who have not yet been 
classified, women who want to help the war effort. 

Many of these folks are handy with tools. Or at 
least they have the intelligence to catch on quickly 
when the fundamentals of electricity are properly 
explained. 








By following the suggestions contained in these 
Conservice Maintenance Guides, they can make a lot 
of simple repairs and adjustments. Furthermore, they 
can diagnose trouble and thus enable seasoned service 
people to skip many home calls and concentrate on 
major repairs. 

These up-to-the-minute wartime books were com- 
piled by experts and written so that anyone can easily 
understand them. Months of work and thousands of 
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dollars have gone into their preparation. They’re the 

last word on how to service Westinghouse appliances. 380 Pages 

Be sure that each of your service people has a com- Packed With 

lete set. rT) onft 

" How to fix it Facts 
Written in simple, non- 
technical language and 
diagrammed with over 800 

FREE~THESE 5 CONSERVICE GUIDES (VALUE $4.50) illustrations, these Main- 
tenance Guides comprise a 

GIVEN TO ALL ATTENDING 3-DAY CONSERVICE SCHOOLS pa isl nee oat 

- appliance Conservicing. 

To those not attending 

Every service worker attending these Westing- days covering refrigerators, ranges, laundry pone a ao ae 

house Conservice Training Schools receives all equipment, water heaters and small appliances. prices: 

five of the Conservice Maintenance Guides free. Even those service people of yours who know all 1. Basic Electricity ($1) 

Each candidate also receives three full days of the answers will find this a stimulating ‘‘brush- 2 ay ($1) 

Conservice training, which includes one day up” course. Check with your Westinghouse 4. Laundry Equip- 

devoted to basic electricity, followed by two distributor regarding the date of the next school. 5. a (50c) 

WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY, MANSFIELD, OHIO 
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’ 
Appliance Manufacturers 
| Service Stations 
(Additional Data) 
| 
/ WARING MIXER CORP. 
1697 Broadway 
New York City 
(Waring Blendor and Waring Aluron) 
Waring Blendor Service Stations: 
— 
California 
Los Angeles—Motor and Machinist Supply Co., 
230 S. San Pedro St 
San Francis California Electrical Service 
Station, 639 Mission St. 
District of Columbia 
Washington—Carl W. Dauber, 2320 Eighteenth 
St... N. W —_ 
IHinois 
Chicago—Complete Electric Supply Co., 526 W 
Van Buren St 
Maryland 
Baltimore—McHardy Elect Co., 744 Poplar St 
Missouri 
St. Louis jrandt Electric Co., 904 Pine St 
New York 
tibany—H. Horton & Co., Broadway & Beaver 
Sts 
ew York City--Reading Elect Co., 200 Wi 
im St 
Oregon 
rtland—Morrison Elect Service, 1236 S. W 
Washington St 
Pennsylvania 
Philadel phia—Hubbell Elect Co., 220 S. 11th St 
"ittsburgh,* Quick Service Elect Co., 3000 
Liberty Ave 
lilinois 
hicago—Complete Electric Supply Co., 527 W 
Van Buren St 
Washington 
Seattle—City Elect & Fixture Co., 1022 Third 
\ve 
Waring Aluron Service Stations 
California 
San Francisco—Appliance Service Station, Gen 
eral Electric Co., 351 Bryant St. 
Connecticut 
Bridgeport—Appliance Service Station, Bldg Th 
41-B, G-E Co., 1285 Bosten Ave. 
at | 
Georgia fla: 
itlanta—Appliance Service Station, G-E Co., 
49 Auburn Ave., N. E 
P - he e Iinois 
’ ig A ’ y fp ZL Chicago—App| & Service Station, G-E Co., 847 N 
Ott CON TUNG (FAD VRPILE S. Clinton St., Room 168 
e —— p 
Massachusetts 
Boston—Appliance Service Center, G-E Co. 700 
Commonwealth Ave 
There’ 1 bil > h . New York 
ere’s doubtiess someone at the front. that you New York City—General Electric Supply Co.. 
585 Hudson St., 
wish were back home. Well, you bring him that | Some 
e - Portland—Morrison Elect Service, S. W. 13th 
| & Washington Sts 
much nearer home. each time you buy a Victory Pennsylvania 
S e Philadelphia—M. ¥.. Arnold & Co., 1316 Walnut 
St. 
Bond. Let it not be said that we. who are too Washington 
Seattle—Howells Elect Supply & Service Co., 
$22 Union St 
old to fight. were also too selfish to sacrifice. 
Schick Appoints 
HOSKINS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN Purchasing Agent 
Alden Horton, purchasing expert, has 
been placed in charge of purchasing and 
procurement for Schick Incorporated, ac- 
cording to Kenneth C. Gifford, president. 
For the past twenty years, since 1923, 
Mr. Horton has been purchasing agent 
for the Hardinge Co. and its subsidiary 
the Steacy-Schmidt Mfg. Co., York, Pa., 
from which position he resigned to join 
Schick Incorporated. 
HOSKINS He has been a prominent member and 
Pot i-ie).,| aa director of the Purchasing Agents’ Asso- 
pnd ttn dpe ciation of the Philadelphia district, and 
ecrmcas WMG GLemenT - 
also served two terms as a director of 
WIRE the National Association of Purchasing 
. : \gents 
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ELECTRIC LAMP DEPARTMENT, NELA PARK, CLEVELAND, OHIO 





The operator of this Blinker Signal Gun aims it like a rifle 
at an observer who may be several miles away. Then he 
flashes dot-and-dash signals by operating the trigger. 





tary service. 


He’s shooting a letter to the Admiral- 
with a beam of light! 


> Many types of G-E flashlight lamps 

you probably stock 
all over the world. One example is the tiny G-E 
MAZDA flashlight lamp used in the Blinker Signal 
Gun for ship-to-ship signalling. The concentrated 
beam from this gun can be seen several miles at 
night and for short distances even in full sunlight. However, 
the gun is so constructed that an observer more than 6 degrees 
off the beam’s angle cannot read the message. 


some of which 
are in active military service 


Other types of G-E flashlight lamps are used as life raft markers, 
in emergency safety lanterns aboard ship, and also for indicator 
lights on food and ammunition parachutes. The lamps for this 
latter use are lighted before the parachutes are tossed out of 
the plane and remain lighted for 20 to 30 minutes to show the 
location of the ’chutes. It takes a lot of lamps to fight a war. 
Today more than 400 different G-E MAZDA lamps are in mili- 





NEW 4-COLOR DISPLAY 


G.E. MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL $96) ELECTRIC 
~~ 





| Twelve removable display cards featuring 


such subjects as war bond sales, G-E “‘ Hour 
of Charm’’, home repair hints, and the like, 
accompany this new four-colorG-E MAZDA 
Lamp display which goes to display sub- 
scribers early in April. 
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MANY STORES CAN 
GET MORE LIGHT! 


Without buying a single new bulb or 
fixture, or using any additional cur- 
rent, many a store can get a lot more 
usable light by doing these two things 
regularly: 

1. Keep light bulbs and reflectors 
spotlessly CLEAN. Dust and grease 
from the air can cut light 25 to 50°; 
2. Light-colored walls and ceilings re- 
flect light. Dark colors absorb it. You 
can waste a lot of light by neglecting 
to clean or re-paint walls and ceilings. 


a a aa a a a ant tn en aaa 
tt tn nt A i Am rm rr nt tm rm rm Ar rm 


6,750,000 FAMILIES A MONTH 
LISTEN TO G-E ““HOUR OF CHARM” 


How many people listen to the G-E “‘Hour of Charm” 
broadcast Sunday nights at 10 P.M. (Eastern War 
Time) over 125 NBC stations? Although it’s impos 
sible to tell the exact number, the A. C. Nielson Com- 
pany (whose merchandise surveys are well-known to 
many store owners) reports approximately 6,750,000 
families hear the program every month. Allowing two 
listeners per family, the average is 13,500,000 people. 
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APRIL G-E LAMP AD 


—_— 


How do night fighter 


— , 
pilots see in the dark? 





This G-E MAZDA lamp ad in the April 
20th Look magazine reminds customers of 
one of the many fronts where lamps are 
helping fight the war. This and other G-E 
lamp ads in April 5th Life, the April 24th 
Saturday Evening Post, April True Story, 
and the April 12th and 26th issues of News- 
week and Time helps to maintain good will 
for G-E MAZDA lamps. 
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JOE GROSHANS 
Gen. Sales Mar. 


SIMPLEX DEALERS 
and DISTRIBUTORS 


You may expect me to pay you a visit soon to have a 
friendly chat about post-war planning — also to let you 
know what we are doing. Naturally it will be impossible 
to call on every one of our thousands of loyal customers, 
but if I'm not able to see you, | want to answer at least 
two of the questions you would most likely ask: 


WHAT ARE WE DOING? 


Our plant is working day and night producing the ammu- 
nition and sub-assemblies needed by our boys to win. 
Every man, woman and machine in our plant is dedicated 
to this vital task until victory is ours. 


WHAT ARE OUR POST-WAR PLANS? 


Just as soon as the Axis menace is ironed out, Simplex 
will be ready with a line of ironers that will reflect 
Until then, if 
there is any possible way we can be of service to you, 
do not hesitate to write. 
from you regardless. 


Simplex leadership more than ever before. 


In fact we would like to hear 





These are only two of the Sim- 
plex Ironers which comprised 
the most complete line of 
ironers in America — built by 
the oldest ironer manufacturer. 


AMERICAN IRONING MACHINE CO., Algonquin, Ill. 


IMPLEX TRONER 


THE RECOGNIZED LEADER 
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ERIC A. JOHNSTON 


oR a year now Eric A. Johnston. 
electrical contractor-dealer of 


Spokane, Washington, has been 
| president of the United States Cham- 
| ber of ( took office when 
lhe was 45 of the 
st presidents ever to hold that 
position and the first ever to come 
from the far West. A recent article 


‘“ommerce. He 
vears of age, one 
younge 


| by him in a well known national mag- 
azine (Readers’ Digest) on “Your 
Stake in Capitalism” is preceded by an 


account of his activities which credits 
him with having made friends with thx 
| White House and with both 
of organized labor, the while he re- 
outstanding defender of cap 
italism and of 

His connection 


branches 


mains an 


business management. 
with the electrical 
started at an early age. He 
Washington, D. C. but 
West when a small boy 
when his parents moved to Spokane. 
Mrs. Ida B. Johnston, 


presently 


industry 
was born in 


was brought 


finding herself 
a child and an invalid 
husband to support, first took in board- 
ers and then found a position in the 
them—a Mr. 


with 


store ot one ot Brown 


who owned an electrical business. This 
was really the beginning of Eric John 
ston’s career. For Mrs. Johnston has 
the same qualities of clear thinking and 


leadership as her son. Soon she was 
asking for the 


her money 


investing 
Eventually 
bought out and 
Brown-Johnston 


privilege of 
in the business. 
the former owner wa 


the firm became the 


Klectric Company. 

Eric Johnston in the meantime grew 
up, graduated from the public schools 
Spokane and from the University 
of Washington, taking his law degree 
just in time to get into the first world 
war. He was one of two students se- 
lected for their excellence by the presi- 
dent of the University of Washington 
for appointment to the Marine 
\iter the war he was transferred to 
the Orient, 


Corps 


serving five years in all 
retiring in 1923 with the rank of 
captain 
With his background of 
und experience in leadership in both 
| Europe and the Orient, there 
| possibilities of a wide career 


education 


were 
before 
him, but he elected to carry on what 
his mother had started. He became 
the youthful president and manager of 
the Brown-Johnston Electric 


pany. 


Com- 


| 
| 


APRIL, 


Business Finds a Leader 


In Eric A. Johnston, 
Electrical Contractor- 
Dealer of Spokane, Wash. 
and president of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce 


The firm has a record of outstanding 
service in the Pacific Northwest. Dur- 
vears the selling end 
contractin 

was never 


ing the pre-wat 
eradually outdistanced 
though this department 
Since Pearl Harbor con- 
tracting has again taken the lead, the 
firm having the handling 
some of the largest contracting jobs in 
this district, including one war con- 
struction project of over $4,000,000. 
Later the firm purchased one of the 
best known and oldest manufacturing 
and wholesale companies of that sec- 
tion of the country, changing its name 
to the Brown-Johnston Company. As 
business increased the firm was again 
divided and reorganized into the 
Columbia Electrical and Manufactur 
which handles manu- 
and the Brown 
takes care 
merchandising. 
both 


neglected. 


record of 


ing Company, 
facturing exclusively, 
Johnston Company, which 
~ contracting and 
Eric Johnston is president of 
firms. 

He is now chairman of the Wash- 
ington Brick and Lime Company, di- 
rector of the First National Bank, of 
the Spokane and Eastern Trust Com- 
pany and of the New World Life In 
surance Company. He is a trustee ot 
Whitman College at Walla Walla, a 
past president of the Inland Empir: 
Manufacturers’ Association and a 
former president of the Spokane Cham 
ber of Commerce. He is a member ot 
the American Legion. He has been a 
member since 1925 of the N.E.C 

In his position as official representa- 
American business in Washing- 
creed of full 


tive of 
ton he has preached a 
cooperation for victory. He 
that a capitalistic structure of free 
business and free labor can do a better 
job of serving the country during 
wartime than the controlled production 
of Axis Europe. While giving his ful! 
support to the war effort, he has not 
failed to look forward to the years 
after peace has come when capitalism 
will face its crucial test. His experi- 
ence during the depression as chairman 
it a commission administering relief 
for the unemployed in the State of 
Washington, has given him an under- 
standing of labor’s viewpoint affecting 
unemployment. He believes that it is 
the responsibility of private business to 
meet the problem of solving the cycles 
of unemployment, believing that unless 
it does so, its day will be past. Should 
government have to take over aiter 
another breakdown of business ma 
chinery, it is not likely again to relax 
its hold. In the successful providing 
of a program which will ensure a 
reasonable measure of social security, 
private enterprise will be rendering the 
best possible service to both manage- 
ment and labor, both of which would 
fall by the wayside under 
regime. 


> | | 
¢ lie ves 


a socialistic 
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PEOPLE + PRODUCTS 


Electrical Merchandising aia “ de Month 


PLANS 


April, 1943 





Range Production 
Halted by WPB 


War Production Board recently 
all manufacture of new domestic 
electric ranges and tightened its control 
over transfers of new ranges in manu- 
facturers’ and distributors’ stocks. 

Since May 31 some electric ranges 
have been produced on high priority rat- 
ing for military and defense housing 
requirements. Under the new order— 
L-23-b—this productica is now prohibited. 
The order also requires that manufactur- 
ers’ and distributors’ stock transfers be 
cleared through WPB, rather than on a 
basis of preference ratings or military 
orders. No change was made, however, 
in the requirements for sale from appli- 
ance dealers’ stocks. Certification of need 
must be submitted by the buyer stating 
that the new range is needed to replace 
one that is worn out or damaged beyond 
repair 


The 
halted 


Require Parts Turn-In 


In addition, WPB’s new order L-23-b 
requires the turn-in of used parts as a 
condition for obtaining replacement parts 
for ranges—a practice that has already 
been widespread among dealers. If the 
user has no parts to turn in he must 
certify that they have been donated for 
salvage. The order limits to eight the 
number of spare range parts which may 
be made and bans the use of stainless 
steel in heating units. Allowable parts 
under the new order are heating units, 


the rmostats, switches, relays, lead-in 
wires, connecting wires, handles and 
hinges. While no broad standardization 


and simplification program has been in- 
stituted for range parts, manufacturers 
have voluntarily eliminated use of stain- 
less steel in heating units and drastically 
reduced the use of nickel chromium. In 
general, heating units now being manu- 
factured interchangeable 


are on newer 
models, and only relatively few range 
owners will be unable to use those units 


now being made. 


WPB Releases 
148,847 Refrigerators 


The War Production Board’s consum- 
ers durable goods division has announced 
that 400,000 household refrigerators will 
be made available to the public this 
spring. Of this total, only 148,847 units 
will be mechanical—electric and gas— 
and no breakdown as to the actual num- 
ber of electric units in that figure is pro- 
vided. 

The 


will be 


remainder of the 400,000 boxes 
ice-boxes which may be bought 
without restriction. Only those whose 
needs cannot be met by other types of 
refrigerators will be eligible for gas or 
electric refrigerators. 
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E.E.1. Commercial 
Conference April 29-30 


NEW YORK—The annual Commercial 
Conference of the Edison Electric Insti- 
tute will be held, as in the past few years, 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
on April 29 and 30, according to an an- 
nouncement by C. E. Greenwood, com- 
mercial director. 

Duration of the sessions this year will 
be cut from four days to two, Mr. Green- 
wood said, but war and peacetime prob- 


lems of customer service being even 
greater than in normal times, it is ex- 
pected that useful discussions will de- 
velop. 


Spot-light subjects up for tentative 
review will include the fields of lighting 
and power, appliance maintenance and 
customer service activities. There will 
also be a symposium on postwar problems, 
Mr. Greenwood said, in announcing that 
the meeting would be held as usual. 

There has been considerable doubt and 
speculation in the minds of commercial 
directors of power companies as to 
whether the meeting would be held this 
year in view of the unsettled conditions 
and the cessation of electrical appliance 
manufacture 








Little Prospect of Renewed 
Appliance Production Now 


Donald Nelson's 
Statement on Refrigerators 
Held Misinterpreted 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—There is small 
prospect of widespread resumption of pro- 
duction of civilian durable goods banned 
last year in the factory conversion drive, 
in spite of last week’s flurry of news 
stories resulting from a press conference 


held by WPB chairman Donaid M. 
Nelson. 
OCS Not Consulted 
Civilian Supply spokesmen said their 


agency had not advocated any such policy. 
Normally, OCS would be asked to pass on 
findings of WPB industry branches which 
held additional production of banned 
civilian goods necessary. 

In a press conference, March 19, Nelson 


said it would be necessary to make 
“proper provision for refrigeration.” The 
remark was broadly interpreted, along 


with other Nelson generalities, to presage 
a return to products banned a year ago, 
particularly mechanical refrigerators. 





Ultra-Violet Merry-go-Round 





Aimed at reducing absenteeism in war plants, the " 


shown above with some "typical" 


industrial ultra-violet ray solarium" 


war workers getting their sunbath, is the official name 


for the merry-go-round system of artificial sunlight irradiation introduced by the Hanovia 
Chemical & Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J., at the recent Greater New York Safety Convention. 
Workers, during regular rest periods, ride a platform which revolves around a high- 
powered quartz arc health lamp. The system is an American adaptation of British 
methods which reduced absenteeism in English factories as much as 60 percent. 
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It was learned from OCS officials that 
Nelson almost certainly was referring to 
the wooden ice box program when he 
spoke of the necessity for proper refriger- 
ation. The ice box program, originally 
aimed principally at supplying war hous- 
ing developments, is to be expanded con- 
siderably to make boxes readily available 
to all. In addition, some civilian demand 
will be filled from the pool of mechanical 
refrigerators, frozen last fall, some of 
which are expected to be released shortly. 
Most of these available will be large-size 
boxes and de luxe models, 


Studies Going On 


Nelson emphasized that studies are con 
stantly being made as to the situation in 
civilian goods banned to free men, ma- 
terials and facilities for war production 
He reiterated a position taken frequently 
when discussing the curb on civilian pro- 
duction, pointing out that there was no 
attempt made, during the conversion pe- 
riod, to make a scientific determination 
of how deeply durable goods should be 
cut. Where cuts were too severe, he 
emphasized on numerous occasions, reme- 
dial action would have to be taken, The 
recent decision to manufacture a large 
supply of alarm clocks was an example 
Concerning civilian production in general, 
however, Nelson told the conference : 

“Tf and when war production will allow 
it, and as, if and when we need them 
and as, if and when we have to have 
them,” production of civilian items would 


he rest¢ red 


Philco 1942 Net 
Totals $2,209,992 


PHILADELPHIA — Net income _ of 
Philco Corporation for 1942, after federal 
income and excess profits taxes, and after 
providing a reserve for contingencies of 
$1,000,000, totaled $2,209,922 or $1.61 per 
share, as compared with $2,513,569 or 
$1.83 per share for the year 1941, it was 
announced today by James T. Buckley, 
president, in making public the annual 
report for 1942. Included in the earnings 
for 1942 is the post-war refund of excess 
profits taxes amounting to $538,792 as 
provided for by the Revenue Act of 1942. 

“Philco Corporation’s total sales of 
civilian products and war goods before 
voluntary refunds amounted to $73,505,- 
979 in 1942, as compared with $77,073,636 
in 1941,” Mr. Buckley said in the annual 
report. “As manufacture of military 
equipment progressed, and increased effi- 
ciency was achieved, costs were lowered 
and the Company voluntarily reduced its 
prices by refunds to the extent of $5,000, 
000 to the Army and Navy on the work 
done for them in 1942.’ 
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est materials. Every Proctor appliance 8 
ked by the “life insurance” policy of a 
nation-wide service organization. Genuine 


py ror electrical appli ince owners from 


coast to coast now have extra reason bac 


lo say "I m glad mine is a Proctor Pheir 


appli inces were built in a modern factory, 


by highly skilled work: 


Proctor parts and prompt Proctor service 


using the fin- are, and willeontinue to be, available. 


81 SERVICE STATIONS ALL OVER U.S 
live thers 


mm near 


s an Authorized 
rT These friendly sta- 
sted coast to coast, from Canada to 
wk for them in your classified tele- 
“Electrical Appliances” 


ter where vou 

of >er 

o are lo« 
he Gulf. La 


one direc 


e Sta 


tory under 


SPECIALISTS WHO KNOW HOW 
we take you behind scenes at the 
Chicago. Here you see a 


In this photograph > 
Master Elec- 
tric Service Company, 
lled service man literally “taking the temper- 
of an iron. The diagnosis and repair of 
appliances requires considerable skill 
and knowledge. That's why 
Proctor Stations are so carefully 
selected, why, with Proctor, you 


electrical 


can rely on good work- 
manship by trained men. 





PRECISION INSTRUMENTS- 


Ser e Corp., Los Angeles, do 


Electrical JIFFY-QUICK SERVICE 


Appliance 
uble-ches 


Proctor users get speedy ser- 


hing a vice. Customer above smiles her approval as Quick 
Proctor toaster before attaching the “OK” tag Service Electric Co., Pittsburgh, lives up to its 
, > 
Before any appliance leaves a Proctor Author- name Authorized service stations are pledged to 


ized Service Station it must pass exacting tests. 


mahe your repairs as quickly as humanly possible. 















“LOAN IRONS” FOR EMERGENCIES 


j 


A broken Proctor 
for Proctor 


ronr inet mterrupt your ironing 
prov ice le 1 Reading Electric Com- 
pany, New Youn ( xplains this extra serv- 


ice, 80 typical of Proctor 


to customer 


REPAIR PARTS SHIPPED PROMPTLY 


repair parts are carried by the 


Sizable stocks of 
Proctor Author 

ized Service Stations. Prompt factory shipments 
keep them well supplied. Emergency orders for 
repair parts are given special factory attention. 








PROCTOR ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Division, Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., Phila., Pa. 
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Cleveland's new Committee for Electrical Development, actively engaged in setting up 
a plan for the post war period through the medium of bond purchases now, sits for a 


portrait. Names of members are given in story below. 


Cleveland Studying Postwar 
Appliance Purchase Plan 
War Bond Buying, Preferential Delivery Included 


CLEVELAND—Leaders in Cleveland's Various plans have been advanced from 
electrical industry are actively engaged | different parts of the country showing 
tting up a plan for the postwar | how items such as refrigerators, pianos, 
period whereby people in need of elec ranges and heating equipment can be pur 
trical appliances can pay for them, now, | chased now and delivered after the war. 
purchasing war bonds, and receive Among these are the Nugent, Hartford, 
referential delivery after the wat and American Marketing Association 
Patterned after the highly active ni plans. 
nal Committee for Economic Develop The Cleveland committee, since its in 
ment which has received government | ception, has closely studied the merits 
sanction, the Cleveland group was and faults of all of these plans and is 
ganized by J. E. North, president of the | now at work formulating a plan of its 
El trical League of Cleveland own which members hope will be accept 
Calling itself the Committee for Ele able to the U. S. Treasury department, 
trical Development, the group is com to purchasers, manufacturers and dealers. 
posed ’ representat MCMLoIers ol 
inufacturers and distributors groups A Committee Members 
Head, district manager of the G-F 
Supply Cor is i hairman Cleveland’s Committee for Electrical 
Development has the following members 
Four Aims of Plan J. J. Bohning of the George Worthington 
; : ie Co.; W. H. BonDurant, Edison General 
I sett up a plan whereby louse : ~ 2 
holders can purchase electrical equipment Electric \ppliances, Inc. ; ( : Conrad. 
eae Ae easier iiss: a ein Moock, Electric Supply Co.; Dave 
Atay Ae mplish f engi nee Frankel, Frankelite Co.; A. F. Head, 
htee Hopes to accomplish four things General Electric Supply Corp.; W. L 
|. Promote the sale of war bonds. Howlett, Westinghouse Electric Supply 
2. Arrange a priority systems so that | Co.; J. E. North, Electrical League of 


Cleveland; H. H. 


division, General 


Frigidaire 
{ orp. ; L. G. 


Kennedy, 
Motors 


householders who need electrical equip- 
ment can be among the first to get it 


when production is started again. - iller, —— aS \. ™ neg se 
. Prev lectri li lers \otarex OTP. ; Jonn a =, Lie an 
: evide cechic appllense Coster klectric Co.; Ralph Wilson, Electric 


th a means of ining in iness. ’ : ; a : 
with @ means of remaining in business Vacuum Cleaner Co. Inc.: William Can 


4. Give manufacturers information | <1 Rose, advertising and merchandising 
about the demand for their own prod- | counsellor: A. L. Perry. Graybar Flec- 
ucts, after the war. tric Co 





Mrs. Minnie Schuster, is congratulated after receiving "E" emblem 


“Typical Ilg-woman,” 
from Major Lauris Eek, U.S.A., during recent Army-Navy "E" award ceremonies at the 
Ilg Electric Ventilating Co., Chicago. From left to right:—John M. Frank, Ilg presi- 
dent; Gunnar Nelson, “typical Ilg-man"; Mrs. Schuster, Major Eek and Lieut.-Comdr. 
T. H. Urdahl, U.S.N. Ilg's entire output is now produced exclusively for war purposes. 
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sin R. M. Marberry, advertising manager, shows Walter F. Rockwell, president, and T. A. Craw- 

lec ford, general sales manager, some early results of Timken’s Post-War Planning Advertising. 

Right: First TSA Post ad appeared on March 6. 
imk S he Field! 

~ Timken Scoops the Field! 

Revealing a part of Timken’s post-war plans in 37 newspapers service training, sales training, full-color catalogs, mailing 
ee and the Saturday Evening Post early in March resulted in this pieces, consistent newspaper and magazine advertising, and 
flood of evidence of public interest. constant field sales and service contact. 

Thousands of letters—“we want more data,” “send us your Timken’s post-war products will include improved automatic 
booklet’””—congratulatory messages, telephone calls to Timken heating and air conditioning equipment, oil burning water 
Dealers and visits to Timken showrooms resulted from this heaters and other products for the home. All built with the 
preliminary announcement. same care and experience that have won and held leadership 
Yes, the public is interested in post-war products! The for Timken Silent Automatic. 
public has confidence in Timken Silent Automatic! Timken’s post-war plans for dealer profits will be in tune 
Timken Silent Automatic has earned this position of leader- with the times and in accordance with the steadfast Timken 
ship by building solidly in pre-war times — better products, policy of providing substantial profits for strong, aggressive, 
lower upkeep costs, freedom from mechanical troubles, lower progressive dealerships. Can you qualify? Write us today. 
service costs, careful, conscientious planning with dealers, 
lm TIMKEN 
the For Production a? ° — 
resi- “Well Done” Division of THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 
ndr. 
ses. 
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Creative 





We're glad we're old hands at the 
game. 

Many’s the problem of war-time 
production we're solving simply be- 
cause A-C is Always Creative. 
Making equipment for the Amer- 
ican home—and then making equip 
ment to help protect ALL American 
homes really takes a bit of doing! 
We're doing it! And when we re- 
turn tO peace-time production we 
shall return with even broader abili- 
ties—Always Creative. 


AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 


MANUFACTURING 
oomemeE RSVILLE 
MANUFACTURERS 1 INDUSTRY AD 


ND 
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Save a 
SERVICE 
MAN’S 
LIFE 


Get in touch 
with your local 
Red Cross unit 
and give part 
of your blood 
for the men 
who are willing 
give cheir 
for you 


to 


] » 
lives 














THE 


CORPORATION 
INDIANA 


AMERICAN HOME 


Norge Washer Men in New Role 





From selling washers to manufacturing mounts for anti-aircraft guns is a far cry but 
to Earl R. Bridge, left, and R. H. Pizor, center, of Norge it was all in the day's work. 
The two are assisting in the wartime management of the Norge Machine Products plant 
and are seen talking with O. H. Shenstone, plant manager. 


Starting from scratch in 


late ‘41, the plant is already completing its basic contract, ahead of schedule. 


Universal Develops 4-Way 
1943 Program for Dealers 


Consumer Ad Campaign is | 
Feature 


NEW BRITAIN—“One Generation Tells 
\nother” is the keynote of Universal's 
443 advertising plans which are now he 
g announced to Landers, Frary & Clat 
listributors, according to B. C. Neec 
president and general sales manage 
Ir. Neece pointed out that Universa 
s developed a 4-way plan to help t 
ilers 1943 and that natior ( 
met tising in ten leadis ma 
at ‘ it the |] ie ict 
il | plan includes 
I. ery program t K¢ ‘ 
2. Industrial planning now to np 
markets later 
Prack idvertising t | 
ntormed 
4. Natio ( mer advertis! t 
igaZziln 


Universal Advertising to Cover the Field 


\ccording to W. J. Cashman, prom 

1 manager, l niversal’s 1943 progran 

ill feature throughout the year over 4) 
million consumer me 


ssages in the folloy 


magazines: The Saturday Eveni 


Post, ¢ d Housekeeping, Look, McCall's 
udics’ Hlome Journal, Woman’s Hon 
mpar Better Homes Gardens 

farents, ai iSe Gard. i ind House 


caut 
‘Each national consumer advertisement 
1943 will stress built in quality 


ju 


prepara 


m for peacetime production and servic 
r of Universal appliances with genuine 
factory parts. Lach advertisement will 


Ip to kee p consumers sold and help win 


vy cutomers for Universal dealers after 
Victory while at the same tim 
uilding service business for the current 
venue which every dealer needs,” Mr 


ishman said 


Said Mr. Harry Parsons, sales manager 


the range and water heater divisior 
In 1943, we are supplementing trad 
ills with a full schedule of informative 


not only in national 

zines but also in trade papers 

Moss, vacuum cleaner sales man 
emphasized, “In spite of wartime 
production problems, genuine factory parts 
are available for vacuum cleaners through 
Universal service dealers from coast to 
coast. Within the limitations of parts 
restrictions due to the war effort, we will 


ulvertising maga 


Lee 


APRIL, 


| dealers continually sup 


About 


attempt to keep our Universal 


service 


plied with certified 


| parts.” 


ke. L. Farquharson, home laundry equip 
nent sales manager, in discussing Univer 
il home 


laundry service plan announced 

that Universal service stations and «dis 
itors have been able to secure certified 
ctory parts for Universal washer ul 


rs with few exceptions 


Kitchens Rate in 
Decorating Book 


NEW YORK—‘All About Modern 
Decorating” by Mrs. Mary Davis Gillies, 
interior decorating editor of McCall's 
Magazine has just been published by 
Harper & Brothers. It gives a simple 
ind practical approach to the pr »yblems 
of interior decoration Of particular 
interest to the electrical industry is the 
chapter on kitchens entitled “Rate 
Kitchens by their Efficiency” in which 
the advantages of the “U” shaped, thi 
“LL” shaped and the parallel-wall kitchens 
are outlined Requirements for ack 
quate lighting in the various rooms in 
the house is also thoroughly covered im 


cluding built-in lighting, fluorescent light 
ing and lighting as decoration 
the washing machin 
“The introduction of automatic 
brought the laundry upstairs. and into 
the kitchen. With one of these marvels 
in the kitchen the clothes can be washed 
while ] 


she says, 


washers 


breakfast dishes are being cleaned 
with no fuss, smell or bother. The laun 
dry belongs in or near the kitchen.” 





The book is beautifully illustrated with 
| full color illustrations photos, sketches 

and diagrams, and should prove valuabk 
to homemakers as well as to professional 
| decorators and retailers engaged in the 
| 
| 


sale of household equipment 


Summer Market Not Certain 


| CHICAGO—A study of homefurnishing 
| retailers and manufacturers’ requirements 
and a check with government agencies 
will be made before proceeding with plans 
| for a summer market, June 21-30, the 
| board of governors of the American Fur- 
niture Mart has announced. Earlier the 
| Board had acceded to a government 1 
| quest to cut markets to two a year. 
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ONE GENERATION TELLS ANOTHER- 
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UNIVERSAL BUILT-IN QUALITY 
MEANS EXTRA LONG SERVICE 


WARTIMG EXPERIENCE mians 
WAPROVED PLACETIME PRODUCTS 


£5 
J 


THE UNIVERSAL SERVICE MAN 


WHA SEE TOU THROVOM! a 


SS 


j* 


LANDERS, FRARY AND Ci nen iw eatain, COMM 
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GENERAT 


Februrt 


1943 


ON SELLS AN OTHER — 





UNIVERSAL 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
will help you! 





Universal’s spring and fall schedules of consumer advertising will appear in 
ten leading national magazines. Over forty million consumer messages will 
help Universal dealers by building now for post-war sales. Look for these 
dominant advertisements in the publications shown below! See how they help 
— three ways! 


@) sy KEEPING CUSTOMERS SOLD: 
Universal’s 1943 advertising was inspired by the hundreds of letters in our files 
which tell of twenty to thirty years of service from our housewares and appliances. 
Each advertisement keeps the name Universal favorably identified with built-in 
quality — long service! 


@) 8Y CONDITIONING POST-WAR MARKETS! 
Each consumer advertisement emphasizes the fact that Universal 
already has many new, improved items under consideration for 
immediate post-war production. After Victory consumers are 
urged to look for these Universal housewares and appliances. 
Drawing board dreams today — aids to better living tomorrow. 





BY BUILDING YOUR SERVICE BUSINESS! 
Universal has established over thirty distribution centers for genuine 
factory parts. For certain major appliances such as the Vacuum Cleaner, 
a Packaged Parts Program has been inaugurated on a flexible basis for 
different types of service and sales dealers. Now, each national advertise- 
ment refers consumers to Authorized Universal Dealers and Distributors for 
expert repair work. If you are interested in servicing Universal appliances, wire 
or write for full details direct to us at the factory. 





THE TRADE MARK KNOWN IN EVERY HOME 





ELECTRIC APPLIANCES @ 
CUTLERY ® 


VACUUM CLEANERS @ 
CARPET SWEEPERS @ 


ELECTRIC RANGES @ 
HOME LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT @ 


LANDERS, FRARY AND CLARK e 


WATER HEATERS 
VACUUM WARE 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
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Dinner at 


Midnight 





OHN’S on the swing shift. Comes home about 12:30 
at night, simply ravenous. Our hours are all topsy- 
turvy now, but my job is to keep him well-fed and fit to 
carry on with his job. If he works overtime and comes 
home late, I have to cope with that, too. 

So my Grand range has been a blessing. I plan oven- 
meals, and that Robertshaw oven heat control helps me 
to time our meals to a split-second, or to keep the food 
warm until he gets home. It helps us save gas too, an 
important economy when we're trying to pare our bud- 

RAND 

a ae 
ay 
€ 


SS 





get to buy more War Bonds. 
When the war’s over and we're 
ready for anewrange, I’m going 


right back for another Grand. 


WHEN PEACE COMES...1IT WILL BE GRAND 
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New Positions of the Month 





Schick, Inc. 


C. C. Lewis, tormer Bendix-Westing- 
house production expert, has been named 
| top production executive of Schick In- 
| corporated. 








Cc. C. LEWIS 


The move is another step in the pro- 
gram of K. C. Gifford, new president 
of the company, to strengthen personnel 
and speed up lagging production on preci- 
sion instruments for the armed forces 

Mr. Lewis’ achievements at Bendix- 
Westinghouse included the supervision of 
plant layout for a new factory, purchase 
of all equipment, and inauguration of 
actual manufacturing in the new plant. 
The entire job, from blueprints to going 
production, was completed in record time. 





Westinghouse Supply 


Election of George E. Carpenter as 
treasurer and assistant secretary of the 
Westinghouse Electric Supply Co. is an- 
nounced by B. W. Clark, president. Mr 
Clark also announces the appointment of 
John J. Kaske as assistant chief stores 
manager. 





GEORGE CARPENTER 


Mr. Carpenter, the company’s general 
| auditor since April, 1941, succeeds W. M 
Dick, who resigned aiter 40 years of 
SC rvice, 


G-E Consumers Institute 
Dr. Donald K. Tressler, PH.D.. an 


authority on the freezing and dehydra- 
tion of foods, the nutritive value of fruits 
and vegetables, and other food science 
fields, has joined the General Electric 
Company's Appliance & Merchandise 
Department here effective February 1, 
and will be in charge of food research 
activities of the General Electric Con- 
sumers Institute, it is announced by H. 
L. Andrews, vice president in charge of 
the A. & M. Department. 





Westinghouse Lamp Division 


John Rosevear, veteran engineer of 20 
years’ service, has been appointed staff 
assistant in the Industrial Engineering 
and Equipment Department of the West 






JOHN ROSEVEAR 


inghouse Lamp Division, Bloomfield, N. J 

In his new position, Mr. Rosevear will 
help coordinate activities of this recently 
reorganized department which deals with 
problems of tooling aud the development 
of new manufacturing processes. 

Eugene G. Haas will succeed Mr. Rose 
vear as superintendent of works engineer 
ing in charge of buildings, grounds and 
service. Mr. Haas comes to his new 
post from the construction department. 
His most recent assignment was that 
of assistant superintendent of construc 
tion at the Westinghouse Merchant Ma- 
rine plant, South Philadelphia. 


G. E. Lamp 


Raymond J. Kent, lighting expert with 
General Electric lamp department, Nela 
Park headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, 
since 1941, has just been transferred to 





RAYMOND J. KEMP 


the company’s Mississippi Valley division 
in St. Louis, Mo 

Kent will serve as wartime lighting 
counselor for war industries in the St. 
Louis area. 


“Eveready” 


C. O. Kleinsmith, for the last two vears 
manager of the Eastern Division of Na 
tional Carbon Company, Inc., has been 
appointed general sales manager of the 
“Eveready” Division of the company, 
it is announced by J. M. Spangler, vice 
president in charge of sales. 

Floyd W. Berdan, formerly assistant 
manager oi the Eastern Division, has been 
made division manager to succeed Mr. 
Kleinsmith. 
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EXTRA FEATURE ATTRACTION 





RADIO IN THE WAR 


Another Step in the Program of 
Help to Zenith Dealers 








: FOR THE FIRST TIME—A Graphic Interpretation of 
Radio’s Brilliant Role in Battle 


The theme pursued by Zenith’s extensive national advertising campaign “Radio 
in the War”—a portrayal of the part played by Radio—Radionics—Radar in the 
strategy of modern battle, has become of such widespread importance in the public 
. mind ... that millions are now vitally interested in anything having to do with 
s new Radionic developments. 


Now as the next step in Zenith’s dealer-help program, Zenith has graphically 
interpreted this entire theme by means of a new, informative, human, powerful 
window presentation . . . at your disposal . . . which will stop, and intrigue every 
individual who passes by your window. 


It’s graphic . . . crystallized . . . dramatized . . . summarized. Compelling color 
treatment by an official military artist. Advertising copy kept to a minimum... 
plus an important message of good will to your friends and neighbors. 


If you want this dramatic display to maintain your public’s interest in the new 
things in Radio ... drop your Zenith distributor a line. Ask him to put you on the 
list for “Radio in the War.” 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


BETTER THAN CASH ‘Saal 


a U. S. WAR SAVINGS #LONG DISTANCE® RAD j Oo 


en 
he 


ny, RADIONIC PRODUCTS EXCLUSIVELY— 
. STAMPS AND BONDS WORLD'S LEADING MANUFACTURER 
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MY 
Sunlite 


Waterproof 


IRONING PAD 
SAVES 
TIME and 
MONEY 





NEW MARKET TO BE EXPANDED 
THROUGH 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING 





The dramatic story of Waterproof Ironing will now be 
told to the 26,000,000 flatiron users. Space in these leading 
consumer publications will be consistently used throughout 
1943. 


For your post war selling keep your eye on this revolution- 
ary ironing aid. Consumers will be demanding the pad 
that makes ironing easier while saving time and electricity. 
National advertising will build your future sales while our 
factory is busy making waterproof suits for Uncle Sam. 


THE SUNLITE MFG. COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


unlit 


Teer 


MAKE ANY IRON PERFORM BETTER 
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G-E Product 
Service Announced 








BRIDGEPORT, CONN.— Pr.duct Serv- 
ice becomes a Division of General Electric 
Company's Appliance & Merchandise De- 





Scholarship Winners Meet Wallace 


enamesyorrene* 


eae 


Vice-president Wallace congratulates Ray Reinhart Schiff, 16, and Gloria Indus Lauer, 
17, on receiving top awards in the second nation-wide Science talent search. 
received a 4-year Westinghouse Science Grand Scholarship of $2,400. 


Each 





assistant manager 
tions. 


of credits and collec- 
He was appointed assistant to the 


| appliance sales manager in 1940. 
| 


partment, and L. H. Taylor is appointed | 
manager of this division, it is announced | 
by H. L. Andrews, vice president in 
charge of the department. 





L. H. TAYLOR 


The establishing of product service as a 
division is proof that service has earned 
a more important place than ever before 
in the A. & M. organization. By setting 
up factory-operated Appliance Service 
Centers in key areas to make parts and 
service accessible, by offering complete 
packaged training programs to distribut- 
ors for the training of service men in 
key cities, and by a definite, well planned 
overall program for identification of quali- 
fied servicing dealers and continued as- 
sistance for them, the product service 
organization has earned its division status, 
it was said. 

Product service of the appliance divi- 
sions at Bridgeport, and of the air con- 


ditioning and commercial refrigeration 
divisions at Bloomfield, become sections 
of the newly created Product Service 
Division. W. C. Noll, Bridgeport, and 
R. U. Berry, Bloomfield, continue as 


managers of these respective sections, the 
announcement states. 

Mr. Taylor, manager of the new divi- 
sion, has been with Gereral Electric 
since 1925. 

Joining the Appliance & Merchandise 
Department in 1938, Mr. Taylor became 


APRIL, 





Science Talent Search 
Scholarships Awarded 


EAST PITTSBURGH, 
Indus Lauer, a pretty, 17-year-old blonde 
from Ames, lowa, and Ray Reinhart 
Schiff, 16, from New Rochelle, N. Y., 
recently received the top awards—four- 
year Westinghouse Science Grand 
Scholarships worth $2,400 each—at the 
close of the nation-wide second annual 
Science Talent Search. Both are high 
school seniors. 

They were chosen by a board of judges 
for the highest awards given to the 40 
student delegates attending the five-day 
Science Talent Search Institute here. 
Eight of the other young delegates re- 
ceived four-year Westinghouse Science 
Scholarships worth $400 each and 30 were 
awarded one-year Westinghouse Science 
Scholarships of $100 each. 

The awards were made by Dr. Harlow 
Shapley, Director of the Harvard College 
Observatory and Chairman of the Science 
Talent Search board of judges, at a 
banquet at the Hotel Statler in Washing- 
ton, D. C. The banquet closed the four- 
month long quest for the students of the 
greatest scientific talent among the high 
school seniors of America. 


PA. — Gloria 


NEMA Information 
Committee Formed 


NEW YORK—Organization of a public 
information committee within the House- 
hold Refrigeration Section of the National 
Electrical Manufacturers Association was 
announced recently by Charles R. D’Olive 


chairman of the section. 

Members of the committee are Law- 
rence W. O’Brien, General Electric Co.; 
Richard E. Gauen, Nash-Kelvinator 
Corp.; and James A. Baubie, Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
chairman. 


‘This committee will report on the im- 
portant war production activities of the 
refrigerator manufacturing industry and 
inform the public on refrigeration de- 
velopments which will affect post-war 
living,” the announcement stated. 
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HOOVER 


. « - the leader in the electric cleaner industry 


reports to its dealers! 








Broadening the Name of 
Hoover. Products like these 
are now being made by The 


Hoover Company to help win 


the war. 


Plastic liners 
for steel 
helmets 






Bomb } 
parachutes : : 


Motors for 
propeller 


O pitch control 


Inflator device 
for life 


belt- 





Fuses for 
high-explosive 
shells 






Motors for 
aircraft 
gun turrets 





“E~ flag awarded to the men and women employees for excellence 
in the production of war equipment. Minuteman flag, with “T”, 
awarded by the U. 
are investing 10% of their earnings for the purchase of War Bords. 


S. Treasury Department, signifying employees 











When American Industry was called upon for 


war production, Hoover was ready. 


In 1930, eleven years before the bombing of Pearl 
Harbor, The Hoover Company was called upon to 
help set up plans for the production of ammunition 
components on a volume basis. During the inter- 
vening years, plans were studied and improved upon 
so that when our country was faced with actual re- 
quirements of war products The Hoover Company 
was prepared. It was this foresight, this timely plan- 
ning, plus certain experience gained in World War I, 
that enabled The Hoover Company to convert its 
skills and facilities almost overnight, from peacetime 
production of electric cleaners to full-time produc- 


tion of war equipment. 


Today no Hoover Cleaners are being made. 
All of the company’s designers, engineers, produc- 
tion staff and workers are busy cooperating with 
practically all branches of the service in the manu- 
facture of new and better war supplies. Its extensive 
engineering and research staffs are devoting their 
time and effort to working with government re- 
search agencies in the development of many neu 
items of warfare that should contribute materially to 
the war effort. 


The after-hour efforts and talents of these 
Hoover craftsmen are being directed toward the de- 


velopment of new and still better Hoover products. 


When Victory comes, the market for Hoover Elec- 
tric Cleaners offers special promise because millions 
of potential customers—many of whom were mar- 
ried or built new homes during the war years, and 
many of whom have been conserving their outmoded 
and obsolete makes and models of cleaners to help 
the national war effort—will be ready and waiting 
to buy Hoover—a name they know and trust! 
That’s why Hoover will continue to offer unlim- 


ited opportunities to its dealers. 


THE HOOVER COMPANY, North Canton. Ohio 
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Save time, trouble 


and transportation 


by sending your 
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® Telechrons are good electric clocks. 
tually need service 


repair 


jobs to one of 


these 66 AUTHORIZED 
SERVICE STATIONS 


But all things mechanical even- 


* To help you and your customers, we've set up a nation-wide service 


system 


regularly 


66 well-equipped service stations scattered from coast to coast. 
They’re listed below. Pick out the one that is nearest to you and use it 


for parts or complete repairs. 


® Take care of your old customers for the duration — and they'll take 
care of you when new clocks can be made again! 


Ya 
Maryland 
I 


Baltim 
Bangor, Maine 


Beaumont, Texas 
i 


Binghamton, New York 


Birmingham, Alabama 
MeCor Sales « Eng 


Boston, Mass 
Fr 


Bridgeport, Conn 


ewelers Sur 


Brooklyn, New York 


Buffal New York 
Hora Clock ( 
Canton, Ohie 
M Supply ¢ 
Chicago, Illinois 
} ’ ¢ 
Electr ( 
Cincinnati, Ohie 
t Electr ( 
Cleveland, Ohio 
‘ ‘ ck-Wa 
Columbus, Ohio 
Or & 
Dallas, Texas 
Dayton. Ohi 
M 
Denver, Colorad 


Detroit, Michigan 


Flint, Michigan 
‘ ang 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 
" "} ‘ 


Hartford, Connecticut 
i ( 
Honolulu, T. Hawaii 
2 F ‘ 

Mouston, Texas 
indianapolis, indiana 
s } Ser ‘ 

Kansas City, Missouri 
Knoxville, Tennessee 

M a 
Los Angeles, California 

‘ f a Ele 

BE. W. Re 
Louisville, Kentucky 


it. ¢ Korfhage 


Manchester, New Hampshire 


Robert A. Hors ( 


WARREN TELECHRON COMPANY oe 
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78 Man 


Market 


Deart 


Buren St 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
I Q KR r 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
E. i. Kelley ¢ 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Mctihee T e Service 616 Bosc el St 
Newark, New Jersey 
Robert Halper 1 Broad 5 


New Haven, Connecticut 


( ct t Jewe s Supply ( l ‘ gre AV 
New York, New York 

‘ l) f Electime Cort 

12 W s 
} Time ( In 
Room 1206 0 Lexington Ave 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

Boulton & ( 26 Liberty Na Bidg 
Omaha, Nebraska 

r. L. Combs & Sons 1617 Harney St 
Ortando, Florida 

bk e Serv 25 W. Livingston St 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
I I e Ser ‘ 
Burd Building, %th and Chestnut Sts 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Vin Carter Electric ¢ 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Quick Ser e Electric ¢ Jenkir Arcade 
‘ Portland. Maine 
Ww M. Cr Ir 15-A Congress St 
F Portland, Oregon 
. Bb. W. Cobb Wat and Clock Shop, 226 Alder St 
E. Ga Providence, Rhode Island 
Marshall Electr ‘ 24 N. Mai st 
: Rochester, New York 
Ek Razor Serv 0 Stone St 
. Salt Lake City, Utah 
fa I and Instrument ¢ 222 Dooly Bldg 
San Antonio, Texas 
fax ak Type r ( 10 Navar 3 
San Diego, California 
RP. 2 r ( 22 B” St 
San Francisco, California 
( at Ser Stat 100 M 
Seattle, Washington 
( I ‘ Fixture ( 1022 T r AV 
Shreveport, Louisiana 
Metar 110 Milam St 
Pear Spokane, Washington 
M & Frank 61 I t Ave 
r Springfield, Massachusetts 
r. F. Cu ng 19 Worthington St 
k St. Louis, Missouri 
Ka erle Electric ¢ 2 Lax St 
at Md St. Petersburg, Florida 
truce Watters ao ¢ sl Ave 
Ave Syracuse, New York 
J. J. Bartlett 231 E. Onondaga St 
rland Ave Toronto, Ont., Canada 
Canadian G. E. ¢ 212 King St., W 
0 W. 9th St Washington, D. C 
Fifth St Central Armature Works 62 D St N. W 
Witkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 
Jefferson St G Housekeeping Center, In« 18 E. Market St 
Youngstown, Ohio 
ester St Suckeye Time Service $16 Erie Terminal Bldg 


ASHLAND, MASS. 





Have You Heard... . 


(America’s fighting men in the jun 
s are now armed against malaria 
ind yellow fever with a new “health 
mb” that exterminates disease 
irrying insects he “bombs’’—about 


wi¢ 





Westinghouse “health bomb" in action. 


tl size Of a tin 


é 7 vf n can—are made in a 
Westinghouse plant by the thousands 
every day, says J. H Ashbaugh, 


manager of the 


company’s appliance 


\fter 26 years of service, D. H. 
O’Brien, Graybar vice-president, has 
retired and will now head up the new 
Field Service Division of the U. S. 
Signal Corps. Peerless Electric, 


makers of motors, fans, blowers and 
i. C. equipment in Warren, O. are cele- 
brating their 50th anniversary in the 


electrical industry. . . . Howard Sharp, 
appliance and lighting bureau manager 
for Buffalo Niagara Electric Corp., is 
now chairman of the Light Control 
Committee of OCD 


Andrew H. Phelps, formerly of 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. and now 
Westinghouse vice-president in charge 


of purchases and traffic, has been given 
that company’s Order of Merit. 
This spring marks the 5th anniversary 
of the fluorescent lamp, now being pro- 
duced at the rate of over 30,000,000 a 
year. . Take a look at the swell job 
Stewart-Warner is doing in their 
national advertising. First one appeared 
in the SatEvePost for March 6 and got 
a message across—of all things—that 
we are damn lucky to be paying income 
taxes 


Dan C. Hess has been re-elected 
president of the Electric League of 
Indianapolis. Clinard Electric of 
Winston-Salem, N. C. are closing their 
big Main St. store for the duration and 
are going 100 percent into maintenance 
and repair work. All the stock is being 
sold at from 10 to 50 percent discount. 

. Philco’s v. p. in charge of engineer- 
ing, Dave Grimes, says television prom- 
ises to have more impact on American 
life than any of the countless applica- 
tions of the electronic art. . . . Joe 
Mizak, a toolmaker at G-E’s Bridge- 
port works, has been given a check for 
$1,200, highest award made by the 


works for an employee suggestion 


San Francisco’s schools operate their 
own experimental frequency modula- 
tion station and have installed General 
Electric FM radio receivers in 80 
schools Ed Ball, secretary and 
sales manager of Joseph Strauss Co., 
3uffalo Zenith distributors, died re- 
cently. . . . St. Louis’ Electric Lamp 
& Supply Co. has changed its name 
to Hollander & Co., Inc., after the 


owner, Herman S. Hollander. ... 
Columbia Recording Corp. has 
started a monthly series of record 


“classics” to pep up sales of Master- 
works recordings. March selection is 
Schubert’s Symphony No. 5 in B-flat, 
recorded by Sir Thomas Beecham and 
the London Philharmonic. April and 
May choices for promotion are Mahler’s 
“DasLied Von Der Erde” and the 
Prokofieff violin concerto with Szigetti. 

. . Appliance sales in Chattanooga, 
Tenn. amounted to $102,000 last De- 
cember—January sales amounted to 
$15,000 


Proctor War Production Show 





“In Der Fuehrer's Face," a show directed, staged and written by Proctor employees was 
presented recently. Left to right, the performers are George Ott, Thomas Murphy, 
Charles Aukett, and director (personnel manager) H. E. Baker. 
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Leatherneck gunners man a 90 mm. anti-aircraft gun 
and throw quick death at the Nips. Taken at Tulagi 
in the Solomons. Official U. 8. Marine Corps photo. 


U.S. MARINES 
aud 


BLACKSTONE 





@ In 1871—when the first Blackstone Today, as on three previous occasions 
was built—the U.S. Marines, even then, in its seventy-two year history, Black- 
Sketches by a Staff Artist had years of glorious tradition and stone has turned its talents to helping 
of the U.S. Marine Corps. history behind them. Their uniforms America at war. When this one ends, 
and equipment, however, differed as we will again go back to our old job — 
greatly from their battle dress of to- building the finest washers we know 
* | day, as the modern Blackstone differs how to build. 
from its early prototype. Styles and « * * 
models may change, but tradition is Right now, U.S. War Bonds and Stamps 
| something that comes of long service are America’s Best Buy. Invest 10% of 
and faithful adherence to ideals. your pay every payday for Victory. 
| 
BLACKSTONE CORPORATION, JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
The improved methods, A Division of Jamestown Metal Equipment Co., Inc, 


new materials and in- 





creased skills born of 


America’s war technol- 





ogy promise a vastly Serving the 


better post-war washer. pt Meee 
Thinking, planning, re- since 1871 
search, experiment... 

these are the only peace- 


time processes that have 


| PRODUCT OF 
escaped interruption at AMERICAS OLDEST WASHER MANUFACTURER 


Blackstone! 
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Voss 


00% At waz / 





vy From machines 
that clean clothes— 
| - \ + To machines that 


| | “yi clean out our enemies , 
G ¢ 
Vess—100% forVictory *¢ « 


The big Voss Factory is converted to War Work— 
aluminum and steel mechanical units for Ordnance 
and Air Corps—precision parts for Army Bombers 

24 day All-Out Effort. 


ss Washer Repair Parts Are Still 
Play Safe—Order Your Stock Today 


VOSS BROS. MFG. CO., DAVENPORT, IOWA 


, VOSS IN THE 
CLEANING BUSINESS 
WAR OR PEACE 


7 


hours a in Victory 


Genuine V 


Available 
















YOUR CUSTOMERS, 


yl Gewice 
Oo niter STOML FAN. 





Signal has portable fans 
for the duration—but 


we can help you keep your cus- 


no 
for sale 


tomers’ service. 


Parts that need replacement are 


Signal fans in 


available for most all Signal 
models, 
Your customers will look to 


you for this service. 


Check with 


any 


that 


them now so 


needed repair parts can 
the 
them 


the 


secured before fan season. 


wait 
to 


Impress not 


the 


has 


Sond for this Book NOW 


until day fan be 








used. 


Parts Catalog will 


Send 


Signal Fan 


help you. for your copy 


SIGNAL ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


OY. 4. RT | 
outs BrAL 
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Roger H. Bolin (right), advertising manager of the Westinghouse Electric Appliance 
Div., Mansfield, O., uses this huge chart to review the division's 1942 advertising program 
and point out the 1943 plans to T. J. Newcomb (left), sales manager, and J. H. Ash- 


baugh, manager. 





Westinghouse Advertising 
Designed to Aid War Effort 


MANSFIELD, OHIO — Westinghouse 
Electric Appliance Division advertising 
for 1943 is designed to be of immediate 
help to the war, as well as build good 
will for the advertiser, according to 
Roger H. Bolin, advertising manager of 
the Division at Mansfield, Ohio. 

“Our advertising programs have been 
converted to all-out war just as surely 
as have our shop facilities,” Mr. Bolin 
said. “In peacetime our advertising is 
utilized to build acceptance for and in- 
terest in our refrigerators, electric ranges, 
washers, ironers and water heaters. But 
today, all of our advertising is dedicated 
to the job of helping win the war.” 


“We have felt that our advertising 
could be helpful in two ways. In the 
first place, during peacetime our Home 
Economics Institute gained extensive ex- 
perience in the field of nutrition through 
serving our customers. All of this nutri- 
tional ‘know how’ is now being used to 
help housewives serve more nutritious 
meals despite food rationing and thus pre- 


serve the health, efficiency and morale of 
| war-working family. A large part of 


our advertising program is devoted to 
building public interest in these better 


nutritional methods and eliciting inquiries 
for literature on this subject 


Care for Appliances 


Another job our advertising is doing is 

Iping people take care of the appli- 
inces they now have. With the health 
ind morale of the family depending to an 
appreciable extent on the efficiency of 
their electric appliances, it is important 
to keep those appliances running. Our 
Appliance Division advertising can be 
utilized to educate people in proper care 





and use This will not only help the 
public take care of their appliances, but 
it will also eliminate many reedless 
service calls which are now so burden 
some to dealers who are under-staffed, 


ind who have fewer repair parts available 
than usual. We feel that every time we 
can eliminate the necessity of using a new 
repair part we are saving that much criti- 
cal material and that many productive 
man-hours for straight armament pro- 
duction.” 

Magazines are used as a major medium 
in the Westinghouse Appliance Division’s 
1943 plans. The advertising program is 
divided into three parts. First, nutrition 
advertising is built around the Westing- 
house Health for Victory Club—a nutri- 
tion program for industry and the gen- 
eral public which aims to impart sound 
“eating for health” principles to the wives, 


APRIL, 


mothers and homemakers of war workers. 
Second, “care and use” advertising is de- 
signed to make appliances last longer 
and serve more efficiently. Third, edu- 
cational advertising offers teachers’ man- 
uals, student folders and films for class- 
room use in high schools and colleges 
The Health for Victory advertising will 
appear in a list of ten publications: Good 
Housekeeping, Ladies’ Home Journal 
McCall's, Woman’s Home Companion, 
American Home, Better Homes & Gard- 
ens, Life, Look, Saturday Evening Post 
and Collier's. Four insertions in each of 
these ten publications will be used. Sched- 
ules will be set up on a rotating basis, 
using either three or four publications a 
month. So far as possible, Westinghouse 
plans to have a different advertisement in 
each publication each month—that is, if 
four publications are used, four different 


ads will appear that month 
. 
John G. Barry Dies 
John G. Barry, honorary vice president 
of the General Electric Company, died 


at his home in Schenectady, March 4, 
after a long illness. He was 75 years old. 





JOHN G. BARRY 


Mr. Barry had retired as senior vice 
president of the company July 1, 1935, 
after more than 45 years’ service, and 
was elected an honorary vice president. 
His entry into the electrical industry was 
aS an apprentice and test man with the 
Thomson-Houston Company, a predeces- 
sor of General Electric, in 1885 at Lynn, 
Massachusetts. 
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Right at Your Factory Door ~ & 


HEN the Japs struck at Pearl 
W itarbor. the Air Express system of 
the United States was by far the great- 
est in the world. 
Built during years of peace, it required 
no conversion for war. It was ready to go! 
Now, as then, Air Express provides in- 
dustry with a vast network of skyways 
over which to move critical material at 
a speed of three miles a minute. 


For the manufacturer, it’s almost like 


AIR EXPRESS SPEEDS WAR PRODUCTION 
SHIP EARLY — as soon as shipment is ready — to 
assure fastest delivery. PACK COMPACTLY — to 
conserve valuable space. Ask for our “War- 
time Wall Chart”—an illustrated guide for sim- 
plified preparation of Air Express shipments. 


1943 


having the entire nation right at his fac- 
tory door—no supplier or sub-contractor 
can be far away with this fastest form of 
delivery. 

It serves every U. S. industrial town and 
city, and more than 60 foreign countries 
—either direct or by rapid Air-Rail con- 
nections, with schedules that are figured 
in hours instead of days and weeks. 


It gains millions of work-hours for thou- 
sands of war plants, with vital shipments 





that prevent production tie-ups, break 
industrial bottlenecks and keep men on 
the job. 


TODAY, Air Express also works hand in 
hand with the Army and Navy Air Trans- 
port services, to supply our fighting 
fronts throughout the world. 
TOMORROW, Air Express will girdle the 
globe in friendly commerce, and _ will 
bring all foreign markets to the doorstep 
of American business. 
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The bomb with a nose for news! Coney sem tiet 


at $1,931,659 


CINCINNATI, OHIO—Net profit of 
The Crosley Corp. during 1942 was 
$1,931,659.48, after all charges, as com- 
pared with net profit of $1,493,134,86 dur- 
ing 1941, ‘it was reported to Crosley 
Corp., stockholders by Powel Crosley, Jr., 
president. 
E dealer! aoe 1942 profit a. nf it 
. wery Has) | Cludes a post-war retund ot $389,333.96 of 
’ ooD NEWS for pana, elling washer excess profits taxes which does not be- 
bt ~ G Easy was the bigger - ‘tion after come available for use by the company 
se hold that po" . | until after the war ends, Mr. Crosley 
determin ran 1. she opening — pe — er sok? of 
= prool of it. a1 3in the ° aturaa) - anaes _on net sales during 1742 ot 
the war--- and here> | , starts April: ational mag- | $43,142,078.19 the net profits for the 
asy ad camp - = other leading na eve that ’ past year amounted to 4.4 percent of bill- 
a and runs i! ” oi wail could hay . ings, after taxes, while 1941 net profits, 
le he best assurance ” han ever after alter taxes, amounted to 3.9 percent of 
Its ae be more valuable the ’ job _re billings. Net sales for 1941 amounted 
wi Sasy's wa Seiji to $27,171,880.19. 
ystomers about _ ade Easy famous Provision for Federal income and ex- 
hat has mé \ Easy again cess profits taxes in 1942 amounted to 
| reasons ¥ of deoeicii -omes. $4,274,597.13 as compared to $825,000.00 
when peace = 9 in 1941, President Crosley reported. The 
: ' How about you: 1942 taxes, however, are subject to the 
e on Easy- 13 post-war refund of $389,333.96. 
st — iprt iss 





HER Pearl Harbor, 


Before -_ 
in the industry: We re 
E aign whicl 
anew & 

Evening Post..- 
nes as well. ’ 
‘as franchise 
It tells your cu a 
, of the performa . 
hat these are two go * 
yest washers made 


azi 
your F 
the war. 
minds then 
..- points out t a 
will be building t aoe 
wustomers hav ’ ide , 
pvc y Evening Pe 


‘da ase ee MOOS m 
HIS AD IN: Sature Meme Companmen Y < 
LOOK FOR pee 10, Woman s Hom dens—May; S-W Net “a $1,590,454 


»3 & Gar 
- ee May, Better — 
keept"s - Centleman— ays CHICAGO—The annual report for Stew- 
—_ art-Warner Corporation and subsidiaries 


for the year ended December 31, 1942, 
discloses that despite an increase of 65 
percent in gross sales over 1941, net 
profits for 1942 decreased by four per- 
cent. 

Gross sales for 1942 were $88,913,625 
compared with 1941 sales of $53,933,908. 
Net profit after all deductions including a 
“provision for postwar plant rehabilitation 

’ and for contingencies arising out of war 
time fuse that sets off the explosion— and it . conditions” of $2,000,000, was reported at 
doesn’t fail! Thanks to precision machining, \. —. $1,590,454. The 1941 profit was $1,- 
t irate and dependable as a ship’s . * 690,050 


Collier's — 
Good House 


1. When one of these bombs falls it’s a sure bet 
headlines will follow. They literally have a 


| 
| 

| 

| 

nose for news, because the nose contains the A‘ | 


these bomb fuses o 


of Easy’s important war jobs. 





War Hits Maytag Profits 
NEWTON, IA.—Earnings of the May- 


tag Company for 1942 were a four year 
low and sales reached a nine year low, 
the company’s annual report reveals. Net 
income for 1942 amounted to $703,459 
compared with $1,625,646 in 1941. Pro- 
vision for federal income taxes amounted 
to $540,000 compared with $1,080,000 in 
1941. Sales amounted to $9,688,195, the 
smallest since the 1933 total of $8,589,053. 
In 1941 it was $16,242,653 





| 
2. Another is helping Johny Doughboy with his week’s wash 3. Our post-war planning is confined to the 25th hour of our 
No | Washers have bee ce last Mav. But many day. But out of our war work will come exciting new washers 
fe vith the armed forces. And many iter the war. If vou own a washer now, take care of it. And put 
conditioned clive War sé ce. Fass the money it saves vou each washday into War Bonds to buy that 

tel r Eas i , und cp nalabiity. post-war Easy. Easy W ishing Machine ¢ orp.. Sv racuse, . e. | 








So that the thousands of men in the armed 
services in Atlantic City may have a place 
to meet their friends and relatives, and 
spend their leisure, Philco Corporation has 
opened "Philco House” on Central Pier on 
the Boardwalk in Atlantic City. More than 
2500 service men thronged “Philco House” 
during the first two days it was open. 
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At Premier Army-Navy "E" Ceremony 





Army-Navy "E'’ production award presentation at Electric Vacuum Cleaner Co., Inc., 
Cleveland, O. Left to right: R. B. Wilson, executive vice-president; John Tuteur, presi- 
dent; Col. H. M. Reedall, chief, Cleveland Ordnance District, War Dept., who presented 


the flag to the company; and Julius Tuteur, chairman of the board 


Premier Awarded 
Army-Navy "E" 


Army-Navy "E” 
Raised at Winkler 


CLEV ELAND—The Army-Navy awar LEBANON, IND.—On February 24t 
Vas presented to 1 Electric Vacuun the Army-Navy “E” flag was raised 
Cleaner ( 1734 Ivanl Road, at | the U. S. M ine Corp. M i 
eremonies at plant recently. The n Winkler Stoke it I Ind. In 
ind women who have shared in winning all impressive ceren y, t vutstanding 
this coveted honor attended the presenta war production wor t rganizat 
tion ceremonies as well as approximately | received due recog n trom a grateful 
UU t guests government 

Colonel H M Reedall, chief the In addition to the War materia 
Cleveland Ordnance District of the Wat ing in huge quantities trom the tactory, 
Department embracing the northern two the manutacture of industrial stokers has 
thirds of Ohio and three counties of Penn been resumed to meet the demand for con 
sylvania, presented the Army-Navy “E” — version from cil to coal-firing, doing a 
Flag to John Tuteur, president of Elec double job in helping supply both military 
tric Vacuum Cleaner Co., Inc., and James | and industrial needs 
Hrach, oldest factory employee of the The Honorable Henry F. Schricket 
company in point of service. Lieutenant | governor of the State of Indiana, wel 
Kenneth FE. Taylor, U.S.N.R., supervisor | comed workers and guests with a speech 
of shipbuilding office, Cleveland District, | which emphasized the tremendous role 


presented the Army-Navy “E” pins to | production is playing in this modern wat 
Miss Anna Malafa, Miss Mary Malaia | of tanks, planes and rapid-fire arms 
and Fred Nank representing the employ Presentation of the “E” flag was made 


ees of Electric Vacuum Cleaner Co by Colonel F. A. McMahon, chief, Cin- 
Dr. Winfred G. Leutner, president of | cinnati Ordnance District, and accepted 
Western Reserve University, was Chair by Carl J. Winkler, president of the 


man of the Award Ceremonies corporation 


Winkler Stoker Firm Gets an "E” 





Carl J. Winkler, left, president of the U. S. Machine Corp., manufacturers of Winkler 
stokers, receives an Army-Navy “E" pennant for excellence in war production, from 
Col. F. A. McMahon, chief, Cincinnati Ordnance District. Governor Henry F. Schricker 
of Indiana made the keynote speech at the ceremonies. 






































Mrs. Wanda Hood Wallace, 
age 21, whose husband is 
now on active duty in the 
United States Army, is one 
of Estate's most skilled oxy- 
acetylene gas welders. Since 
her job, like all others now, 
at Estate, is 100 percent 
on war work, she figures the 
faster and better she does 
it, the faster and more cer- 
tain her husband’s return. 


My George has a job 
too...in a foxhole! 


“I figure my job here at Estate is going to help shorten 
his job. That’s why I’m working extra hard at it, right 
now. And I guess that’s why everybody else in the 
plant is putting something extra into his work, too. 
A good many of them have husbands or sons over in 
the Solomons or New Guinea or North Africa. 


“You can’t work at Estate very long, either, without 
getting the feeling that there’s only one kind of job 
.. the best. 
That makes it a mighty satisfying place to work, now 


they've ever done... or ever will do, here . 


... when you've got a husband working in a foxhole.” 


Over the Estate plant in Hamilton, Ohio, under the Stars and Stripes, 
flies the Army-Navy "E" flag for excellence in war work production. 


ESTATE 


... the NAME TO REMEMBER IN COOKING AND 
HEATING APPLIANCES FOR ALL FUELS 


The Estate Steve Company, Hamilton, Ohie 


Nature works according to program 


Its early plans for fruit germinate 


in the rigors of winter's blackout 


For vour write tor 


j 


for heat corr mn and 


electrical 


data on D-H alloys 


resistance 


DRIVER-HARRIS COMPANY 
HARRISON, N. J 
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models, I think that’s just what they 
are—pipe dreams of impractical so- 
called industrial designers who are 





working overtime to keep their 


| names before the public.” 


| When the war cut off manufacture 


|it should be remembered that devel- 
| opment had taken place very fast and 
|new standards of quality were being 
offered the public that were unknown 
a few years previously. 

| Anyone in the appliance business 
knows that the public demand was 
|far from saturated on 1941 and 1942 
| models. Take the refrigerator as an 
example. The year 1936 saw the gen- 
| eral use of the hermetically sealed unit 
|come into manufacture. 


This was a 
forward step that made earlier models 
obsolete. It is estimated that 71.8 per- 
cent of the nation’s 27,719,000 wired 
homes have electric refrigeration, and 
this means that 19,900,000 own boxes. 
From 1936 to 1942 14,080,000 modern 
electric refrigerators were sold. That 
means that a market remains— 


Owners of obsolete models .5,820,000 

















tinued from page 5 


No Pipe-Dreams About 
New Merchandise, Please! 





far from exhausted in their appeal. 
Writes one manufacturer: “The Kel- 
vinator Moist-Master and the Frigid- 
aire Cold Wall were two which 
offered for the first time facilities for 
moist storage of foods. The Stewart- 
Warner with a larger compartment 
for frozen food was another advance- 
ment. The surface hasn’t been scratched 
on selling these features.” Says an- 
other: “I believe 100 percent of the 
American people will consider these 
(1942) brand new models.” 

There are new features in cleaners, 
in small appliances that remain to be 


exploited. Bendix, ABC-O-Matic, 
Westinghouse and Blackstone were 
going full blast on the automatic 


washer when the war closed in. The 
same can be said for many more prod- 
ucts new to most of the public. 

Let us conclude with the words of 
one manufacturer. “Of one thing I 
feel quite sure,” he writes. “Dealers 
are going to be very impatient at the 
delay after the armistice, whatever 
it is. They will have waited so long 
that even six months is going to seem 
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Non-owners ............ --7,819,000 unreasonably long time.” 
Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pas. Off | Market for 1942 models.13,.639,000 So everybody is going to put his 
a ee i shoulder to the wheel and the answer 
> ~ ~ *~ yr: . | Phe washer field looks equally at- will be—for a time—1942 models of 
: 4 a J | tractive for 1942 models. The decade already standard appliances. G 
A ‘ os me | between 1932 and 1942 saw 9,150,487 
= ‘~~ ££. - 076 washers sold. It is fair to assume 
that models earlier than this are ob- a Te 
. - a sir 
Making Your Wartime Weg | sicte, There are 17,400,000 washers aS 
gd g in use. So the market looms up this ‘ P kk the 
e 
| way : Westinghouse Appoints Ba ll 
° ef efle.e s T. Bakke, formerly with the eral 
Heating Responsibilities EASIER Owners of obsclete washers 8.249513 Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing J Bri 
SNen-owners 10,319,000 estinghouse Electric and Manu ring es 
ener erovenes ws Co.’s Engineering and Service Depart- a 
} ment in Milwaukee, Wis., has been ap- } 
| Market for 1942 models.18,568,513 pointed manager of the Milwaukee branch ! i 
° ° 2 ,’ « 7 by _ scno 
| Look through the 1941 issues of of the company’s manufacturing and re penne 
E _ MERC " ee ly pair division, it was announced recently aaa 
“LECTRICAL MERCHANDISING and you by Harry F. Boe, vice president of West- an 
see dozens of sales features that were  inghouse gOsp 
g 
educ 
In 
(ioe tae iia gone 
Miss 
hom 
nutr 
cent 
etc. 
tains 
to pl 
get 
in tl 
nter 
how 
leng 
Tl 
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of e 
alrez 
facte 
Your customers, unable to buy new The A-P DEPENDABLE Controls, stand- stor 
Heaters today, depend upon YOU to ard equipment on most of these Appli- cour 
help them to continued heating effi ances, make this service easier for you. visic 
ciency for the duration with their They were designed and built for Wel 
present equipment. Fuel Rationing and long-lasting service in efficient, ac- 
the need for Conservation of fuel oil curate and economical fuel control— 
makes it doubly important that you an important sales advantage in Peace. 
, Set up a service organization capable a NECESSITY in war times. And your 
of frequent inspection, repair and ad- customers, proving the satisfaction of ‘ 
justment of those oil Heaters sold in A-P Controls, will look for them on ’ 
past years their new post war heaters—when new A 
Here, then, is your opportunity to and even better Controls will be ready x. 
maintein contact with these customers to help you to faster selling. tion 
or post-war selling . Your chance read 
to show your concern for their comfort AUTOMATIC PRODUCTS COMPANY niciz 
and welfare, a service that will be 2.2 2 Ki -. 
appreciated and remembered when Ap- SS a We eee weer Home Wiring Demonstration it O01 
pliances are again on the market. MILWAUARCE ® WISCONSIN levc 
J. H. Cleland, staff member of the West Penn Power Co.'s Electric Home Bureau is relez 
shown above with one of the new demonstration kits, developed by the company, to secti 
FPENN aid in customer instruction on home wiring maintenance. Field personnel of the Bureau een 
7 iY ; are now using these kits, which visualize dramatically the necessity of keeping home a TI 
wiring in good working order, at consumer group meetings. eal 
ELE 
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Explains G-E's Master Nutrition Guide 











Edwina H. Nolan, manager of General Electric's home service department, explains 


the use of the G-E Consumer's Institute's new ‘master nutrition guide” 


Cross nutrition workers. 


to three Red 


The new manual is designed for industrial dietitians, home 


economists, school teachers and others to meet the need for a simple instructive method 
to get war workers to eat the right kind of foods. 


NEW LITERATURE 
FROM THE MANUFACTURERS 


GENERAL ELECTRIC NUTRITION 
GUIDE 
To meet an ever increasing demand for 
a simple and instructive method for get- 


ting more and more war workers to eat | 


the kind of foods that 
them healthy and on the 
eral Electric Consumers Institute at 
Bridgeport, Conn., announces publication 
of a Master Nutrition Guide. 

This new manual is designed 
by industrial dietitians, 
school teachers, home demonstration 
agents, department store 
and all others interested in spreading the 
gospel of good nutrition through group 
education. 

Into the preparation of the Guide has 
gone months of experience gained by 
Mi ss Edwina H. Nolan and her staff of 
home economists who have conducted 
nutrition courses in factories, community 
centers, department stores, public utilities, 
etc. As a result the Master Guide con- 
tains information and plans on: (a) how 
to present nutrition instruction which will 
get the story across in the factory and 
n the home; (b) how to build advance 
nteresst in nutrition schools. and (c) 
how to maintain audience interest for the 
length of the course. 

Thé nutrition course offered in the 
Master Guide can be given over a period 
of either three or four weeks, and has 
already been successfully staged in several 
factories as well as utilities, department 
Stores, and an army ordnance plant. The 
course was reviewed by the Nutrition Di- 
vision of the office of Defense Health & 
Welfare Services, Washington, D. C 


will help keep 
job, the 


for use 
home economists, 


SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS 


A new Printing of Sylvania’s 5th edi- 


tion of the Technical Manual is now 
ready for distribution to radio tech- 
nicians. 


One section of the manual has been 
levoted*to listing all new types of tubes 
released since the previous issue, and a 


Gen- | 


merchandisers | 





section pertaining to panel lamps has also | 


een added. 
The new revised Technical Manual sells 
or the pre-war price of 35c. per copy, 
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and may be 
tributors 


or by ordering direct from 
Sylvania Electric Products Inc., Em 
porium, Penna. 


BLACK & DECKER 


\ new booklet, “They Used Their 
Heads,” has just been issued by Black & 
Decker, Townsend, Md., which tells how 
production experts have adapted Black & 
Decker and Van Dorn portable electric 
tools to emergency war uses. 


WESTINGHOUSE 


A 4-page booklet, first in a new 
electrification has just 
leased by Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., in which farmers are advised to save 
time and labor by using electricity for 
feed grinding, mixing and storing, silo 
filling, stock watering and dipping, elec- 
tric fencing, clipping and grooming, insect 
control, yard and barn lighting, hay and 
straw chopping, cattle spraying and other 


rural 


series, been re- 





tasks. Typical applications of small and 
large portable motors to help farmers 
meet this year’s quota of beef production 
are given. A copy of the booklet 
(B-3101-1) may be secured from the 
Rural Electrification Dept., Westinghouse 
Elect. & Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Uniform Saves Electric 

Dealer 
A wealthy York, Pa., electrical 


dealer side- stepped a two-year prison 
sentence for income tax evasion re- 
cently by appearing in court in uni- 
form. Probation was granted to 
Harry A. Brown, who pleaded no 
defense recently in Philadelphia to a 
charge of evading $30,000 in taxes 
from 1936 to 1939 in the court of 
Federal Judge J. Cullen Ganey. 
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and VICTORY— 























| She'll want the FREEDOM from kitchen 


} 





secured from Sylvania Dis- | 
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cares that comes with a 


KITCHENAID 


Don’t doubt her patriotism 
for a minute. She’s making 
the best of rationing diffi- 
culties. But don’t doubt her 
intentions either, When this 
war is won—she’s going to 
deserve and demand free- 
dom from kitchen cares. 

And that’s where a shin- 
ing KitchenAid will come 
in. 

It will be a KitchenAid 
because this war has taught 
her the value of good things. 
She has seen what happens 
to “bargains” when they 
can’t be repaired or replaced. She 
will want a KitchenAid because 
it is strong, because it is power- 
ful, because it does MORE of 
the kitchen jobs that steal her 
time and strength, and because 
her friends have KitchenAids 


Another partner to your 
post-war progress is the 
KITCHENAID Coffee 
Mill. It will be in the 


forefront of needed home 
equipment when the war 
is over. 













that are serving without a whim- 
per throughout the years of war. 

This market for KitchenAids 
is in the making now. It is not 
too early to decide that you will 
share in its rewards—after ‘48 
Points” and Victory! 


= oe 


- aa m8 | 


tg BE, KITCHENAID PREPARES FOR PEACE- 
tues TIME SALES—Watch the campaign on 
KitchenAid now appearing in ‘Ameri- 
can Home” and “Better Homes & 
Gardens.”” These 6,000,000 readers 
represent the front rank of your 
KitchenAid post-war market 


TODAY Hobart facilities are fully devoted to 
~ wartime work. While you wait for the Kitchen- 
- Aids of the future, remember—they’ll be well 
worth waiting for. 


THE HOBART MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
KitchenAid Division e 


Troy, Ohio 
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Demanded Wages 
US. 


Earned Wages 


- man who must manage 
other men and women must 
sooner or later face the question 
of what attitude to take on a 
wage problem. 


Most management men, today 
firmly believe that the higher the 
standard of living, the greater 
the opportunities for themselves 
and their business. 


However, few people realize 
the difference between a true in- 
crease in living standards and a 
flat demand for higher wages. 

The management man is often 
forced to resist a wage increase 
which he knows will handicap 
his plant, or his entire industry, 
and therefore, its ability to pro- 
vide employment. 

In meeting demands for wage 
increases which are not justified 
by more efficient operation, man- 
agement seldom has the oppor- 
tunity to defend its attitude to- 
ward real wages, based upon 
increased efficiency. If manage- 
ment does attempt an explana- 
tion, its arguments are often dis- 
counted. 


To help give both public and 
governmentaclearer understand- 
ing of the difference between a 
demanded wage and an earned 
wage, McGraw-Hill. has pub- 
lished the advertisement repro- 
duced here, in Washington, New 
York and Chicago newspapers. 

I hope you will read this en- 
tire newspaper advertisement 
carefully. Then, I will appreciate 
it if you will write me and let me 
have your comments. If you 
want reprints for your friends, 
I'll be glad to see that they are 
supplied. 





President 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 














Where do 


WAGE INCREASES 


come from? 


L. these days, when words like ‘‘economics’’ 
and ‘‘collective bargaining’’ help to obscure plain 
thinking on such old-fashioned problems as earning 
a living and asking for a raise, it is sometimes hard 
to remember that, underneath the chromium plate 
of words, things work out pretty much the same as 
they always have. 

In the old days, every plant and mine was on 
its own. Economics was visible to the naked eye. 
You kept your costs in line with competition, or 
you took immediate consequences in reduced 
sales and employment. Today, if wages are in- 
creased through national wage agreements, costs 
go up in an entire industry. 

»> To many people that seems an improvement 
on the old-fashioned way, and few stop to ask 
where the catch is. 


The simple fact is that new words cannot re- 
peal arithmetic. National wage increases, like local 
wage increases, must be paid for either through 
higher prices or through lower costs, resulting 
from better equipment and more efficient methods. 

Waiting down the road for the higher-priced 
industry is the same fellow who used to keep the 
single plants in line . . . THE BUYER. 


This advertisement is available in handy booklet form. (Less than 100 copies free. Larger quantities, 


$1.50 per 100; $10.00 per 1000). 
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Where do wage increases come from? (cont'd) 


The consumer always corrects high prices in 
the long run. Just as the high-priced individual 
plant lost business in simpler days, so the high- 
priced industry loses business today. 


If coal, for instance, gets too high-priced in 
war, buyers will turn to other sources of heat and 
energy when they have the opportunity. 


& This will happen in the case of a customer here 
and a customer there, but the total will pile up 
intil the miners find themselves with high hourly 
wages, but without enough market for their prod- 
uct to keep them steadily employed. 

This has happened before, where men have 
tried to lift themselves by a strong pull on their 
political bootstraps. 


How can people live better? 


It ought to be clear to Americans, of all people on 
earth, that better living comes only through doing 
things better. 

It does no good to have more dollars in the pay 
envelope, if those dollars are going to raise prices. 
Higher prices make buyers look for a substitute 
for the things you produce. If the things you make 
don’t sell, you live poorer, no matter what your 
hourly rate of pay. 

That made sense when we were a little coun- 
try. Doesn’t it still make sense? 


> Let’s take coal, again, as an example. People 
can pay more for coal (thus allowing more for real 
wages) every time somebody invents a way to 
make each ton of coal produce more heat. The 
energy is in the coal. All we need for better living 
for coal miners is constant improvement in ma- 
chines for getting heat out of coal. 


—OR, miners can earn higher wages at the same 
price for coal every time somebody invents a ma- 
chine for getting out more coal per miner. 

Those two things—a better product, or the 
same product for less money—have been the 
secret of our better living. They always will be 
the secret. Any wages that are increased without 
them are a burden on every buyer. 


In mining, as in all industry, the only way to 
get better living is to continue to use the old- 
fashioned recipe that has made America great. 


Here is the recipe for better living, in mining 
and in all industry: 


1. Constantly improve the equipment avail- 
able for the worker. 
2. Use the lowered costs thus produced to 
(a) lower prices to consumers 
(b) raise wages 
(c) provide incentives for invention, lea- 
dership and investment 
(d) lay aside ‘‘Seed Money’’ that can be 
used to start over again at item 1. 


““Seed-Money” produces better living 


America has always been an inventor nation. 
Throughout the years, most of the profits of busi- 
ness have been used to buy inventions... better 
machines, more efficient factories, research for 
better products. We call profit that is ‘plowed 
back’’ into business ‘‘Seed Money.’’ Through 
Seed Money, products are constantly improved, 
making possible lower prices and higher wages. 

Did you know that this process of putting 
aside Seed Money has been almost entirely elimi- 
nated by our tax law? 


& Congress, in properly shutting the door on 
wartime profiteers, wrote the Excess Profits Law 
in such a manner that it also takes away most of 
the Seed Money of business. 

Industry must have Seed Money to continue 
the work of making better products available at 
lower costs, to create more jobs and pay higher 
real wages. The Excess Profits Law must be 
changed if we are to provide Seed Money for 
making post-war jobs. If you think so, too, ask 
your Congressman to review this law and all laws 
—with this principle in mind: 


‘*Industrial Progress is the Basis of all Good Living’’. 





THE McGRAW-HILL NETWORK 
OF INDUSTRIAL COMMUNICATION 


22 publications, which gather “war-news’’ from the ‘‘war- 
production-front’’ through a staff of 153 editors and 725 engineer- 
correspondents .. . More than 1,500,000 executives, designers, 
production men and distributors use the editorial and advertising 
pages of these magazines to exchange ideas on war-productios 
problems, 


McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 


Publishers of, technical, engineering and business books for 
colleges, schools, and for business and industrial use. 











McGRAW-HILL 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC....BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 


THE McGRAW-HILL NETWORK OF INDUSTRIAL COMMUNICATION: 


American Machinist « Aviation + Bus Transportation « Business Week « Coal Age « Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering « Construction Methods ¢ Electrical 
Contracting « Electrical Merchandising « Electrical West « Electrical World « Electronics « Engineering & Mining Journal « E. & M.J. Metal and Mineral Markets 


Eagineering News-Record « Factory Manag & Mai 





* Food Industries « Mill Supplies « Power « Product Engineering ¢ Textile World « Wholesaler’s 


Salesman « Affiliated with Business Publishers International Corporation, publishers of Business and Technical Magazines for Latin America,and Overseas Circulation. 
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SEARCHLIGHT SECTION WHERE TO BUY 


UNDISPLAYED RATES——— DISPLAYED 
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L nent d y of 


SITIONS WANTED. (full om ay of advertisements. Parts, Service & Accessories 


ala i u a t Tt 4 tising rate <x pe nel a 
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BOX NUMBERS—Ca i N y . = the ' 
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AN ADVERTISING INCH asured 7%” ve ? r F 
DISCOUNT t ‘ n i na mr 4 r 48 inches to $1.00 per line or fraction per insertion— $12.50 per ine h per insertion. Contract 
advance f ; ns€ r t & page minimum $4.00. First line small black rates on request. (An advertising inch 
face type. Discount 19% full payment is %” on one column—4 columns 
EMPLOYMENT “OPPORTUNITIES” MERCHANDISE n advance for 4 consecutive insertions 48 inches to a page.) 
SELLING BUSINESS 



































POSITION WANTED 
“mice ane edt ae |! WOUSEMOLD 
eee" | HEATING APPLIANCE 


WASHING MACHINE REPLACEMENT PARTS 


WE HAVE A DISTRIBUTOR NEAR YOU. 
Address on request. 







WALTER A FRANTZ 


The FRANTZ MANUFACTURING G Santon. onie 
































G i PW 8 
M ! lising } V. 42nd St 
N. ¥ | 
ENGINEER | | = 
MISCELLANEOUS FREE! Our 116-page FREE! ——— — ~ — 
7 Sateees oS “|| — Electric Mangle Roll Pads and ¢ 
. ' - | Llectric « ' ty ver 
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‘ He Wa 1 of | from one dependable source and covers, washer and ironer covers. OF 
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design, processing. patent and licensing tstea) Morchanéisins cheek this section fer 
: : : : .. . parts, services and accessories of value t 
situation in the field of small appli Armatures and Fields Rewound | | fiir business. Your advertising. appearing 
3 ld stablished compan in | here regularly can add new customers to you 
REFRIGERATION | | °°, °°: vom for ELECTRIC TOOLS | | reBNaay sapeanercmonet 
related work expects to develop com- inexpensive advertising—beginning with the 
. . Old established concern has facilities available for next issue of Electrical Merchandising? 
PARTS plete new line of toasters, irons, roast- rewinding armatures and fields for electric tools ae: eee Td se 
= wed for defense. Drills, screw drivers, grinders, 
; ers, etc. Applicant should be capable blowers, etc. Complete motor repair service | New Advertisements 
NEEDED of taking charge of such design and National, 27 East 14th St., New Yerk City Received by April 30th will appear in the M 
jest subiect to anace |! itations 
development. ; ee a 





As this line will be new from the 
ground up. the engineer will have an 
unusual opportunity to exercise ingenu- 


@ idle and surplus inven- 
tories of refrigeration parts 
can now be put to essential 
use in helping to maintain 
the nation’s huge investment 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


ity and imagination, unrestricted by April, 1943 
existing tools and dies. 



































in refrigeration. The help of the best outside design- A-B Stoves, Inc 55 Landers, Frary & Clark 39 
We buy outright for cash, ers will be available in developing Alter Co., Harry 54 Lindemann & Hoverson Co., A. J. 34 
usable parts for distribution artistic and modern exterior designs. American Central Mfg. Corp 38 
to over 20,000 refrigeration American Ironing Machine Co 32 Maytag Company, The 26 
service-men customers. Let — Apex Electrical Mfg. Co. Midwest Appliance Parts Co ad 
us put your idle inventories ovat § 7 ae 1 a National 54 
mass ; No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, II Automatic Products Co 50 
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Home Dehydration 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20 








be which they are spread on drying 
trays, and the quantity of products in 
the dehydrator at any one time. The 
| following table shows approximate 

















time necessary for several fruits and | 
= vegetables: 
Product Time 
Peaches (not peeled) 20-24 hours | 
Peaches (peeled)... 15-20 “ | 
Apples... . 10-15 “ 
OO ae 8-14 “" 
Beans (green) 10-15 ” 
Beans (lima) 8-12 “ 
' . —s Corn (green). . tot 5 7-10 “ 
#2 Okra. 8-12 “ 
g Greens 46 ” 


i When Ha Days are | 
Dhio a ’ PPY y | The kitchen model dehydrator, cur- | 
L« here again, Everhot users | rently attracting most of the attention, | SCFIRST WITH OVEN WINDOWS 
will find more satisfaction | ©°"Sists of a two-and-a-half by three- 

foot cabinet of plywood or tongue and 





me ° | 

1 for than ever before in the use groove lumber. It is insulated with | | ; : 

: ng of Everhot appliances re- - shavings ior simnilar material | 7 me craftsmen first sparked the oven window idea away 

‘this : ‘ive <UU-watt light bulbs provide the ack in 1910! The history of the stove business in America 

the fined and further perfected | heat, and a small fan circulates the yr / ‘ith th si aii ‘cal 
through intensive product air. Temperature can be controlled ows — i mas Deen rst ee 1 the most _— practica ° 

. by a thermostat or by screwings in or workable ideas. And A-B engineers are working now on a 
M research now being ag- out of one or more of the light bulbs. 





nid nenuaie iiiatiinalll suit “wil Sivwaed teen thank 1h ts OF tones | whole new bag of tricks fee after the wae. Breaking the tape 
: support the drying vegetables and | | of success depends on getting off to a quick start so 
Everhot engineers. fruits. The fresh moist capacity is 
about 12 pounds of leafy vegetables 
or 25 pounds of fruit. The “Victory” | | 
THE SWARTZBAUGH — has about one-half of this | | KEEP YOUR EYE ON “bh 
capacity. > 2 
MANUFACTURING CO., TOLEDO, OHIO The so-called “porch model” is about ' 
FOUNDED IN 1884 + feet long, 2 feet wide, and 38" i | STOVES, INC., 
high, and is capable of processing from BATTLE CREEK, 
ROASTERS~APPLIANCES 1 to 2 bushels of vegetables and fruits ~_MICHIGAN_ 











ssi sol cients aod = | TOMORROW-VOU CAN MOVE YOUR 
WANTED smaller “Victory” model units. —. PIPE 70 THE PARLOR... 


Community Size Models 


———— from large farm gardens. Heating 
and control equipment, and fans are 








































Manufacturing Superintendent | - = 
Community type dehydrators are de- | - 
Man experienced in high volume signed to fit into existing community | | ee 5 In tomorrow's modern 
production, mechanical and elec- canning ery 7 D tapregey { —— a i | home even the most sensi- 
trical assemblies. Responsibility |} equipment and steam Dollers are al- = ’ =~ = R 
; a : ee — NS ‘ 
covers oll manufacturing operations. | ready available. This design utilizes "s tive nostrils won't be of 
| comneectes eule tanta S fue of : fended when dad puts a 
) methods, personnel Stent have | commercial unit heaters and fans of 
ant sadhana heeeniinte known output, accompanied by com- match to his favorite brier 
} es rye ati = > ; > 
canieneiiiin thew eek i il | mercial control equipment. or when mother burns the 
: ‘ - rhe community type unit consists of | toast 
‘ Cee Gay Se oe | two parts: (1) top section or fresh | 
° ; oe | 
ing company. Now 100% war work. and return air duct, containing the | — a 
600 employees. State age, educa- heating unit, fan and air intake damper, | ™ __ . — 
tion, complete experience, salary. and (2) bottom section or drying tun- will be outdated as light- 
nel, containing four drying trucks each ning rods because the 
- O. 22 ROCHESTER, N. Y. tt ie er : 
B.C. BOE & ° loaded with 18 three-by-four foot | word ventilation which 
= slatted wood trays and air exhaust | once meant “open the win- 
damper. Four entrance doors are lo- 
; : ia dow and pray for a 
° cated in one side opposite the four 
a 2 . +r ° ° e ee } ; 
, How to save time drying trucks. The cabinet is of breeze”, is today a scien- 
. — wood frame construction with 4-inch tific certainty. 
r by doing more reading insulating board’ on the inside and 
: That is a profitable para- tongue and groove boards on the out Victor pledges that when 
, dox for you. More true side. Inside dimensions are approxi- q } our war job is finished, we 
today than perhaps ever mately four feet wide, 17 feet long, JT pam , : 
before For Peete in the and eight feet nine inches high. y THI will once again lay honest 
pages of hile publication Dr. G. A. Shuey, head of the general claim to our reputation as 
are packed many helpful chemistry department at the University | the outstanding producers 
ideas . . . considerable of Tennessee Agricultural Experiment of electric home ventilators. 
useful information. Much Station; Dr. J. G. Woodruff, food 
of it, in fact, available technologist, Georgia Agricultural Ex- 


from no other source. periment Station; and C. J. Hurd, VICTOR ELECTRIC PRODUCTS, Inc. 


Deak ee ante emphat- chief of the Agricultural Engineering 























; Development Division of the TVA, di Dept. 1B-532, 2950 Robertson Rd. Cincinnati, Ohio 
ically mean both the edi- in oa a sii otal TOMORROWS 
asiet-end he abetting 9.) 2 SF OE & Se rescaren eee. 
~ pages Che Georgia State Board of Vocational b's 
. Education cooperated in making ex- ISS for An Air Minded Nation .. Victor Ventilation f 
tensive tests of the experimental units. HOMES 
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YOU MEAN 
LOVELY SILVER FOX CAPE JUST FOR FIXING YOUR RADIO?" 








YOU'RE GIVING 


POOR LITTLE ME THIS 











Servicing a Toaster,” | 
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No Pipe Dreams About New Merchandise, Please! 
By Tom F. Blackburn 
Imagination running wild on postwar products may have a nasty 


kick back 


Steps in Repairing Hotpoint and G-E Irons 


His Customers Are as Close as His Mail Box 


How a Baltimore dealer solved the pick up and delivery problem in 
servicing appliances 


Servicing an lronrite lroner 


Another short pictorial course in appliance repair for the dealer's 
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OCD To the Rescue By Clotilde Grunsky 
Civilian defense organization in San Diego helps distribute 'War- 
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A simple test on toasters to check proper operation, illustrated with 
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In Eric A. Johnston, electrical contractor-dealer of Spokane, Wash. 
News 


New Positions 
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ANNA A. NOONE, Home Appliance Editor 
MARGUERITE COOK, Market Analyst 
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